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WAR FOR PROFITS 


BY WILLIAM T. STONE 


headlines trumpet the weird story of a world at peace: 
“War Budgets of Great Powers Top 1914 Level”... 
“Naval Limitation Doomed in 1936”... 
US Ready for Naval Race”... “Germany Building Air 
Fleet” . . . “British Frontier Is on the Rhine” . . . “France 
Speeds Defense Plans”... “Italy To Build Dreadnaught”... 
Since that solemn occasion six years ago when Briand and 
Kellogg scratched their signatures to the Pact renouncing 
war “as an instrument of national policy,” the nations of 
this topsy-turvy world have spent some $30 billion for 
armies and navies maintained in the sacred name of “na- 
tional defense.” America—meaning of course the United 
States—sheltered by its two great oceans, has poured out 
nearly $5 billion and is stepping-up its war and navy budgets 
close to a billion a year—likewise in the name of “national 
defense.” Japan is trebling her pre-war military outlays; 
Britain is casting aside “disarmament by example”; Hitler 
is driving his Third Reich toward arms “equality” by striv- 
ing to build up to the level of his neighbors, while France 
and Italy and the Little Entente counter with bigger and 
better armaments—all in the name of “national defense.” 


GS bein years after the “war to end war,” newspaper 


“Japan Warned 


Sethe around a horseshoe dais in a high-ceilinged room 
of the Senate Office Building in Washington seven 
senators are searching for an answer to this tragic riddle of 
a world “at peace” yet arming to the teeth. They are mem- 
bers of the special Committee of the United States Senate, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota, investigating the munitions industry. For weeks on 
end they have been breaking through on the front pages 
with “sensations” ranging from the super-salesmanship of 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
Europe’s erstwhile 
man of mystery, to 
800 percent wartime 
profits of our own 
munitions makers. 
Surrounded by avid 
newspaper correspon- 
dents, their disclos- 
ures have been flashed 
to Europe, the Far 


conclusion: 


The munitions inquiry seen through the eyes of the vice- 
president and Washington representative of the Foreign 
Policy Association, who has followed it from the start. His 
‘When we decide to overhaul the outworn institu- 
tions and policies which lead inevitably to war, then we can 
begin to deal effectively with the arms merchant. Perhaps 
we shall not have to; he may vanish with the need for him.” 
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East and South America. During these weeks they have dis- 
covered, as a League of Nations Commission discovered 
years ago, that private manufacture of arms and ammuni- 
tion is subject to “grave abuses.” But they have also dis- 
covered that when nations are preparing for war there are 
grave objections to abolishing private manufacture and seri- 
ous obstacles in the path of effective control. 


Ihee first disclosures of this unique investigation may have 
seemed to point an accusing finger at the arms mer- 
chant as the chief culprit responsible for spreading discord 
in a peaceful world. But as the probers dig beneath the sur- 
face the accusing finger begins to point to a host of others 
outside the inner circle of the trade. It points to responsible 
governments which lend their aid to the munitions maker. 
It points to army and navy bureaus preparing their vast 
plans for mobilizing industry and labor and manpower to 
meet the enormous procurement needs of the next war. 
Army and navy bureaus always think in terms of future war 
—that is what they are for! The finger points to boards of 
trade and departments of commerce which are promoting 
foreign trade in bombing planes as well as sewing-machines 
and noiseless typewriters. 

It points to big and little industrialists who are marshalled 
in patriotic array to play their part—for profits—in that 
same next war. And it points to premiers and presidents 
and dictators who set the course, and to Parliaments and 
Congresses which vote the funds for battleships and guns 
and powder to support national policies which inevitably 
come into conflict with the national policies of other powers. 
All these, with the arms merchant, have their stake in the 
munitions business and their measure of responsibility for 
the conditions that 
have been revealed. 

The arms merchant 
in the flesh bears 
slight resemblance to 
the villain who is pic- 
tured in the cartoons 
in the act of plotting 
wholesale slaughter 
that he may fatten 
on the profits. As he 
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testifies in the crowded committee room in Washington he 
assumes a dual role. First, he is a business man. And, like 
any other business man, he is concerned with making a 
profit. His first responsibility is to his shareholders who 
have shown their confidence in his business acumen by in- 
vesting in his firm. He regards this obligation as a sacred 
trust. His shareholders expect dividends which he can pay 
only by selling his goods and services in the market-place. 
His goods happen to be instruments of death but he con- 
ceives of his operations as dictated by commercial considera- 
tions and the ethics of big business. Incidentally, he may be 
able to point out, and truthfully, that in ordinary times most 
of his business is concerned with the arts and processes of 
peaceful industry. 


[S his second role, the munitions maker assumes the mantle 
of the patriot. He proclaims his unswerving loyalty to the 
nation, and his desire to serve its interests in peace or war. 
He welcomes the lavish attentions bestowed upon him by 
his government, which regards him as an adjunct of the 
Army and Navy, an indispensable part of the national de- 
fense system. He receives government aid and encourage- 
ment that he may keep his plants and workshops in efficient 
condition and operation, against the emergency of that 
“next war.” 

Patriotism or profits? The characterization, as I draw it, is 
of course a composite one. There are variants, up and down 
the scale, but this is the type as unfolded by one witness 
after another. During the critical days of the World War 
when the Allied armies were hard pressed on the western 
front, the United States War Department sought the aid of 
the great E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company to build a 
powder factory for the government. The need was urgent. 
Du Pont was ready to build, but it could not, in the words 
of one of its directors allow “our own patriotism to inter- 
fere with our duties as trustees” to the stockholders. The 
Old Hickory controversy was long and involved, but the 
fact remains that for three months, in the very midst of the 
war, work on the powder plant was held up while du Pont 
and the government bickered over the terms. 

Pursuit of profits leads to curious results. When hostilities 
break out between Bolivia and Paraguay in the jungles of 
the Gran Chaco the arms merchant sends his agents to both 
sides as a matter of course. When civil conflict flares in 
China, Brazil or Cuba he is on the spot with a full line of 
his best merchandise. When peace prevails and trade is dull 
he drums up business by every device calculated to create a 
demand for his wares. In the interest of better business he 
signs agreements with foreign arms firms for exchange of 
patents and secret processes, division of sales territory, and 
splitting of profits. He seeks to prevent the enactment of 
legislation detrimental to his commercial interests and when 
faced by cut-throat competition the usual practise seems to 
be to fall in with the customs of the trade, even when they 
take the form of bribery, “commissions,” or whatnot else 
may constitute the “usual thing in these parts.” He appar- 
ently does these things without question for the simple rea- 
son that under our capitalist economy without profits the 
wheels of industry stop. And as he recounts his intricate 
business deals he seems more or less blissfully unaware of 
the political and social consequences which flow from his 
operations. 

What happens when the arms merchant, in the role of 
business man, sets out to sell his product in the marketplace 
may be seen in the case history, for example, of the sub- 
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marine. Some thirty-five years ago, a small but enterprising 
American: firm developed certain basic designs and patents 
which enabled it to manufacture a superior type of sub- 
marine. Presumably, had these designs been the property of — 
the United States government they would have been re- 
served exclusively for the United States Navy. But these 
designs belonged in fact to a private corporation whose offi- _ 
cials felt their first responsibility was to their own share- 
holders and that they would have been dull business men 
had they ignored the promise for sales held forth by the 
impending competition in naval armaments. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, to find this American firm, the Elec- 
tric Boat Company, about 1902 negotiating the sale of its 
patents and processes to the great British armament firm 
of Vickers, Ltd., under an agreement which promised hand- 
some royalties on all submarines built by Vickers or Vickers 
subsidiaries in Holland, Japan and Australia. Nor is it 
strange to find license agreements with shipyards in Spain, 
Belgium, Italy and other countries scattered around the 
world. 

The consequences are sometimes fantastic. In the course 
of the last thirty-five years the promoters of Electric Boat 
products, operating on sound business principles, have suc- 
ceeded in arming the leading navies of the world with this 
American submarine. True, more than 115 Electric Boat | 
submarines have flown the American flag. But 275 Electric — 
Boat submarines fly the British Union Jack or the flags of — 
Japan, Spain, Russia, Italy, Norway, Peru and other mari- — 
time powers whose fleets sail the high seas and may some- — 
day encounter ours. Out of the total of 391 boats built by 
this one American company (which enjoys the support of 
the United States Navy as a national defense asset,) 167 
were built in American shipyards, and 224 were built under 
license in foreign shipyards. In 1913 one of these foreign 
yards licensed to build American designed submarines was 
located in Fiume, then a part of Austria-Hungary. After the 
World War the Electric Boat Company sought to recover 
damages placed at $17 billion from the German govern- 
ment on the ground that American designs and patents had 
been used in the German U-boats which took their toll of 
American life and property on the high seas. 


eee is nothing new or surprising, or in the trade view 
illegitimate, in the disclosure that American armament 
firms, like American moving-picture concerns and motor- 
car companies, have their international connections. Ameri- 
can aviation companies have their foreign subsidiaries and 
their license agreements with producing countries and dis- 
tributing companies in Europe and South America. The 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company with its vast dye in- 
dustry, its chemical plants, its rayon factories, and its Duco 
products has a long list of foreign subsidiaries engaged in 
manufacturing innocuous commercial products as well as 
its commercial trade agreements with British, Canadian and 
German corporations. Likewise, it has its military sales 
agreement with Imperial Chemical Industries of England 
providing for joint sale of military explosives of both com- 
panies in Europe, Asia and South America. 

Business considerations dictated the signing of the du 
Pont military sales agreement. But business arrangements 
sometimes turn out to conflict with national interests or 
national policies. Thus, when President Roosevelt proclaims 
an arms embargo on sale of arms and ammunition to Bo-— 
livia and Paraguay the du Pont Company may express its 
entire willingness to support loyally the policies of the 
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United States government, but how does the intention pan 
out among its agents in the field? Early in June 1934, a few 
days after the President’s embargo proclamation, Nick 
Bates, the principal du Pont agent for South America, re- 
ceived an inquiry calling for quotations on 2000 tons of 
TNT, presumably for the government of Paraguay. Unable 
because of the embargo to answer the inquiry on behalf of 
du Pont, Bates promptly cabled Imperial Chemical Industries 
suggesting that the British firm quote its price to the agent 
in Buenos Aires. Under the sales agreement between the two 
companies du Pont receives a commission on all sales made 
by ICI in South America. Though this particular inquiry ap- 
parently did not result in a sale by the British company, du 
Pont agents are under obligation to promote the sales of a 
foreign corporation as well as their American employer. 


BB Ee NESS considerations as well as diplomatic stupidity 
have played their part in the rearmament of Nazi Ger- 
many. While Downing Street and the Quai d’ Orsay pro- 
test Hitler’s open military preparations British, French and 
American commercial interests help to nullify Part V of 
the Versailles Treaty. British and American aviation com- 
panies have filled lucrative orders for airplanes and engines 
which may or may not be intended for Goering’s air 
armada. Three weeks after Hitler rode into power, in 
March 1933, the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company, manu- 
facturers of airplane engines for the US Army and Navy 
signed an agreement with the Bavarian Motor Works of 
Munich, granting this firm the right to build Pratt & Whit- 
ney engines in Germany. The German company agreed to 
pay the American firm $200 for each engine built in Ger- 
many, and to make a quarterly report on the number pro- 
duced. Perhaps the engines were for purely commercial use. 
But if they were, later developments were strangely suspi- 
cious. For before the first quarterly report the German firm 
demanded that the contract be modified to provide for a 
lump-sum payment which would not reveal the number of 
engines produced. 

The activities of the arms merchant in pursuit of profits 
is the first chapter in the long story of munitions. The sec- 
ond chapter deals with governments preparing for war; 
governments lending aid and encouragement to the private 
munitions industry to play its part in the national defense 
scheme, and perfecting their elaborate mobilization plans 
for the next world conflagration. 

Although armament firms are generally free to ply their 
trade without restriction, they are regarded by governments 
as integral parts of the military machine. That machine is 
the mass army backed by a regimented industry. War long 
since ceased to be an engagement between armed forces on 
the field of battle. In the somber words of our own War 
Department, it is: 


a struggle in which each side tries to bring to bear against the 
enemy the coordinated power of every individual and every 
material resource at its command. The conflict extends from 
the soldier in the most front lines to the humblest citizen in the 
remotest hamlet in the rear. 


In probing relations between governments and private 
munitions interests the Senate Committee has exposed, per- 
haps unwittingly, the central paradox of war for profits. 
For it has discovered, much to its own surprise, that the 
Army and Navy not only promote the traffic in arms, but 
serve in the role of “sales agents” to release their own mili- 
tary designs and processes and, in short, to arm the world— 
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in order to encourage the development of a strong domestic 
industry in the interest of national defense. There is, for 
example, the now famous Raleigh case in which the US 
War Department promised to release its latest designs of 
anti-aircraft material to assist the Driggs Automatic Ord- 
nance Company, a private concern, to secure a large order 
from the Turkish government. Not to be outdone, the Navy 
Department offered the facilities of the cruiser Raleigh for 
an official inspection of the Driggs anti-aircraft guns, in the 
harbor at Constantinople, by a delegation of Turkish off- 
cials. The only disappointing incident of this transaction 
was the failure of the American company, despite this hand- 
some cooperation, to secure the contract. 

A few years ago the Polish government decided that it 
wanted an up-to-date powder factory. It approached agents 
of the du Pont Company with a proposal to build the plant 
and furnish the latest processes to enable it to produce the 
most efficient military propellants. When the proposition 
was put up to the War Department in Washington, the du 
Pont Company was advised that in the opinion of the Ord- * 
nance Bureau “it is vastly more important to encourage the 
du Pont Company to continue in the manufacture of pro- 
pellants for military use than to protect secrets relating to 
manufacture.” 

Bewildered and perplexed by the long list of exhibits 
showing the sale of military equipment to foreign countries 
with the consent and approval of the War Department, one 
member of the Senate Committee was led to observe: 


It seems to me that we now have the amazing proposition 
that when the United States perfects a new advantage in the 
art of self defense, we must sooner or later impart that knowl- 
edge to all the nations of the earth. . . . We must impart this 
advantageous information to our potential enemies, or our pri- 
vate munitions manufacturers in the United States will be un- 
able to continue to arm us with this advantageous thing. 


To which Senator Nye added: 


It comes down to this—that we must arm the world under 
this practice so that we can have the capacity to defend our- 
selves in an emergency when and if the world decides to use 
our own devices against us. 


NY, aires and naval missions with gold braid and 
cocked hats are another useful institution frequently 
employed by the great powers to promote their arms industries. 
For many years they have been visiting those smaller coun- 
tries which lack the military trappings of modern civiliza- 
tion. Along about 1920, at the request of the Peruvian gov- 
ernment, an American naval mission was sent to Peru to 
advise on a new naval program. Its distinguished personnel 
included an admiral and several ranking officers. 

During the World War, it appeared that Peru’s neigh- 
bor Chile had “upset the balance of power” in South 
America by purchasing six submarines manufactured by the 
Electric Boat Company, an American concern. Before leav- 
ing for Peru “to practically take charge of the Peruvian 
Navy” two members of the mission visited the plant of this 
firm at Groton, Conn. The mission, which remained in 
Lima for nearly ten years, drew up a naval program calling 
for the purchase of warships from American concerns, in- 
cluding of course, the submarines built by the Electric Boat 
Company, the superiority of whose products was widely 
known. The Peruvian loans floated in the United States to 
finance this national defense program have long since gone 
into default. 

A further sequel to this story (Continued on page 140) 


SHELL-HOLE STUFF 


When the United States entered the World War Clagget Wilson volan- 
teered in the Marines. Twice wounded, sessed he was stil] fighting 
when the armistice was signed. During the war the artist had made 
notes of scenes that caught his imagination. When peace came he com- 
pleted a large number of watercolors and started back to America. 
The paintings were Jost. Claggett Wilson buried himself in seclu- 
sion and painted new ones. They were exhibited in New York in 1920, 
they were reprinted in color in book form in an expensive limited 
edition by the Sears Publishing Company eight years later, and now 
the paintings are stored. In addition to the three pictures here repro- 
duced, there were other scenes of fighting and of desolation, of 
the wounded, of dressing-station and hospital, and imaginative con- 
ceptions of the visions that comforted men in the trenches. Like 
the bursting of a shell, an arresting brilliance, then silence, is the 


‘fate of these paintings which were once considered America’s 


most ambitious contribution in art to the memory of the Great War 


DANCE OF DEATH 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Recommendations of the Advisory Council to the President's Committee on Economic Security 


LL members of the Advisory Council join with the 
President in holding that legislation for unemploy- 
ment compensation, on as nearly a nation-wide 

basis as possible, should be enacted this winter. 

We support his statement to the National Conference on 
Economic Security that “unemployment insurance must be 
set up with the purpose of decreasing rather than increas- 
ing unemployment.” While we believe that the states should 
be permitted a large freedom in choosing the type of plan 
they establish, we strongly recommend that the Committee 
on Economic Security, in considering federal legislation, 
and that the states in considering state legislation, keep in 
mind these two principal objectives: (1) The plan should 
promote security by providing compensation for workers 
who are laid off. (2) The plan should serve as an incentive 
to employers to provide steady work and to prevent 
unemployment. 

We regard it as settled that unemployment compensation 
at this time should be developed along federal-state lines. In 
this cooperative undertaking the federal government must 
assume the leadership. It should make it easier for the states 
to act by removing those disadvantages in interstate compe- 
tition which are always raised against purely state legislation 
that involves costs to industry. This knot should be cut by 
requiring industries in all states (whether the states enact 
unemployment compensation laws or not) to make uniform 
payroll contributions. The federal government should enact 
a law prescribing minimum standards, and should actively 
assist the states in preparing necessary state legislation and 
in getting their plans into operation. The federal govern- 
ment should set up-an administrative authority, and as sug- 
gested by the President, should assume responsibility for the 
safeguarding of all unemployment reserve funds and use 
these funds to promote stabilization. 

The states for their part must assume responsibility for 
state administration. Unemployment compensation benefits 
must necessarily be locally administered and no large 
bureaucracy in Washington need be created if this principle 
is observed. Subject to necessary minimum standards pre- 
scribed in the federal law, wide latitude should be allowed 
the states to experiment with respect to the particular form 
and provisions of the unemployment compensation laws 
which they may enact. Such laws should, however, be com- 
pletely divorced from relief. 

The Advisory Council makes the following specific rec- 
ommendations: 

TYPE OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION. The Council adopted a mo- 
tion recommending: 

(1) A federal payroll tax. 

(2) An independent act providing grants-in-aid to. the 
states for unemployment compensation and employment 
stabilization, and similar grants-in-aid to industry and plant 
accounts, conforming to the provisions and standards of this 
federal act. 

The motion also recommended that the federal law shall 
include a stipulation to the effect that no state shall receive 
such grants until its state law providing for unemployment 
compensation is in effect, together with any other feasible 


provisions designed to stimulate prompt state action. 


1This and other recommendations which were not incorporated in the Ad- 
ministration bill are printed in italics. Comment in footnotes by the Editor. 


The majority favoring the federal tax and federal grants 
in-aid type of legislation did so because they believed this 
type of legislation would have advantages: 

a. In dealing on a nation-wide basis with situations which 
cross and transcend state boundaries. 

b. In establishing and maintaining throughout this country 
the essential minimum standards. ; 

c. In removing all obstacles to bring the reserve funds into 
federal control. 

d. In that it would run less risk of unconstitutionality com- 
pared with the Wagner-Lewis type of legislation when the latter 
is equally equipped with provisions of minimum standards for 
the states. 

e. In that federal collection and federal control of funds 
through the power to allow or disallow grants, would be an 
important element in national control. 

f. In that it would lend itself more readily to developing a 
national system should that become advisable. 


The minority favoring the Wagner-Lewis type of law? 
believes that it is a general federal-state measure, utilizing 
traditional American methods and local machinery in the 
administration of labor laws, and has the following 
advantages: 


a. It permits experimentation by the states as to the type of 
state law to be adopted, waiting-periods, the amount and dura- 
tion of benefits, and as to other matters in which experimen- 
tation is desirable. 

b. It secures uniformity where uniformity is essential, namely, 
the equalization of competitive costs. 

c. It permits the requirement of all essential uniform stand- 
ards, such as that the money collected must be spent for unem- 
ployment benefits, the custody of the funds, and others. 

d. It secures the advantages of federal supervision with de- 
centralization of administration, and local responsibility. 

e. It avoids the hazards of an annual appropriation by Con- 
gress. 

f. It raises substantially the same constitutional questions as 
the subsidy type of bill, but has the great merit that should it 
be held unconstitutional, the state laws would be complete in 
themselves and would remain operative. 

g. It will result in federal and state legislation this winter, 
while 44 state legislatures are meeting and there is strong pub- 
lic support, which is doubtful under the subsidy plan, particu- 
larly if many detailed standards to which the state laws must 
conform are inserted in the federal act. 


All of the members recognized that each type of federal 
law has distinct merits and wished their votes to be inter- 
preted not as necessarily opposing either type of law, but as 
preferring one to the other. 


TYPES OF STATE LAws. We recommend that states be permit- 
ted to adopt any one of four types as follows: 


(a) State-wide pooling of funds [after the Ohio plan] with 
or without adjustment of contribution rates according to 
experience. 

(b) Separate accounts [after the Wisconsin plan] for any em- 
ployer or group of employers who may wish to establish them, 
provided financial guarantees, in such manner as the state ad- 
ministrative agency may require, are given equal to 15 percent 
of their average annual payroll during the preceding five years 
or two years, whichever is higher. A pooled account for all 


*The reference is to the original Wagner-Lewis bill of 1934. The same in- 
genious formula is employed in the new measure—a federal payroll tax, with 
offsets to employers who pay an equal tax undey a state system and further 
offsets if they stabilize employment. 
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other employers, with adjustment of contribu- 
tion rates according to experience. 

(c) Separate accounts for any employer or group 
of employers who may wish to establish them, pro- 
vided contributions of not less than one percent of 
the payroll are made to the pooled account? All 
other income is to be pooled in such account. Finan- 
cial guarantees may be required for the amount 
which is to be kept in the separate accounts. 

(d) Separate accounts for all employers (or 
groups of employers) provided contributions of not 
less than one percent of the payroll are made to a 
state fund.4 
INTERSTATE INDUSTRAL AND COMPANY ACCOUNTS. 
Interstate industrial and company accounts which 
will be exempt from the requirements of state 
laws, except as hereafter stated, and which will be adminis- 
tered under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
federal administrative agency, should be authorized in the 
federal act, subject to the following conditions: 

(1) Only industries and employers who have a substantial 
number of employes in each of two or more states, shall be per- 
mitted to establish interstate accounts. 

(2) Interstate industrial and company accounts must make a 
contribution of one percent on thei payroll to the pooled state 
accounts of states in which they operate having such accounts. 

(3) Interstate industrial and company accounts must give 
as liberal benefits in each state in which they operate as required 
by the law of that state. 

(4) Interstate industrial and company accounts must have 
the approval of each state in which they operate. 

(5) Interstate industrial and company accounts may be set 
up only with the approval of the federal administrative authority. 
REINSURANCE (EQUALIZATION) FUND. While it is very de- 
sirable that there should be a federal reinsurance fund in 
order to give equivalent protection to unemployed workers 
in all state and industries, the practical difficulties are such 
that the Advisory Council is satisfied that it cannot be set 
up at this time. We recommend, however, that the federal 
administrative authority study this subject. 


Standards in Federal and State Laws 


covEerscE: The federal acts should apply to all employers 
who employ directly, or indirectly through sub-contractors 
not subject to the law, six® or more employes during any 13 
weeks of the preceding year; excluding, however, employes 
not engaged in the usual trade, business, profession, or occu- 
pation of the employer. The states should be required to 
‘have at least as broad a coverage as that prescribed in the 
federal law. However, any employment for which a sep- 
arate system of unemployment compensation may be estab- 
lished by federal law should be excluded. Public employes 
of states, counties, and cities should be made eligible to un- 
employment compensation on the same basis as the em- 
ployes of private employers. Only the first $50 of the salary 
or wage of employes covered by the act is to be included in 
the computation of the federal tax. 

A broader coverage than that suggested is deemed desirable 
by the Advisory Council, but practical considerations lead us to 


ee 3 ; ) 

3The Committee on Economic Security went further than the Advisory 
Council’s majority and recommended that this provision should apply in every 
case to plant accounts. 

4A motion to permit a fifth type [as in the present Wisconsin law], permit- 
ting separate accounts for all employers without either guarantees or contribu- 
tions to any state fund was voted down. 

The Wagner-Lewis bill brings this down to 4. 

°The Advisory Council voted that such employes should draw standard bene- 
“fits at 50 percent of the first $50 of their wages, but the provision seems to 
have dropped out of the report. 
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Will unemployment compensation protect workers out of 
work? By this test, the program the Administration put before 
Congress fell short of these conservative recommendations of 
employers, labor leaders and public representatives making up 
the Advisory Council. The Wagner-Lewis bill as introduced 
would loosen the cramp of interstate competition and pry the 
funds raised into federal control; but when it comes to pro- 
tecting unemployed workers, the lever goes limp and becomes 
a hose; feeding payroll taxes back into the states; without set- 
ting minimum standards or affording means to lift them later 


recommend that it be limited as above outlined in inaugurating 
the system. We recommend, however, that the federal admin- 
istrative authority study the problem of extending the coverage 
to the employers of less than six employes. We recommend 
also that it work out plans for unemployment compensation 
to the employes of the federal government, especially those 
employed directly on construction or other work projects. 


A. Types of unemployment benefited: 
~ (1) Total loss of weekly wages caused by lack of work, or 
partial loss of weekly wages caused by lack of work amounting 
over a 4-week period to an average of more than 50 percent of 
the normal full-time weekly earnings. 

(2) Unemployment occurring in the regular work season of 
the year in trades in which regularly recurrent periods of slack- 
ness occur (the uncompensated slack periods to be designated by 
the competent administrative agency.) 


B. Types of unemployment not benefited: 

(1) Unemployment of persons directly engaged in trade dis- 
putes for duration of dispute. 

(2) Unemployment caused by discharge for proved mis- 
conduct. 

(3) Voluntary quit without reasonable cause may be uncom- 
pensated entirely or for such period as the plan may designate. 

(4) Unemployment during which workmen’s compensation 
or other compulsory cash benefits are received. 

C. Eligibility: 

(1) Fulfillment of the following qualifying periods: 

(a) Employment of not less than 40 weeks in 24 months 
preceding claim. 

(b) Employment not less than 10 weeks after maximum 
duration of benefits in a 12-months period is drawn. 

(2) Registration at public employment office or other desig- 
nated place and at times stated. 

(3) Able to work and available for work. 

(4) Unable to find suitable employment. Suitable employ- 
ment means employment for which the insured is reasonably 
fitted, and located within a reasonable distance. No otherwise 
eligible employe shall be barred from or denied compensation 
for refusing to accept new work under any of the following 
conditions: (1) If the position offered is vacant due directly to 
a strike, lockout, or other labor dispute; (2) if the wages, hours, 
and other conditions of the work offered are substantially less 
favorable to the employe than those prevailing for similar work 
in the locality; (3) if acceptance of such employment would af- 
fect the applicant’s right to accept or refrain from accepting or 
retaining membership in or observance of the rules of an or- 
ganization of employes. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. It was voted that the federal tax law recom- 
mended should impose a payroll tax of 3 percent’? on em- 
ployers who are subject to the act beginning with the year 


TA recession from the rate of 5 percent in the original Wagner-Lewis bill 
of 1934, 
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THE CLASH OVER STANDARDS 


FOR the first time in American history, the unmet hazards of modern 
life have been attacked on a broad front by the President, by his 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Security and by the drafters of the 
Wagner-Lewis bill. A sub-committee is charged with exploring 
further the possibilities of health insurance. 


Meanwhile the federal-aid principle is applied with respect to 
old-age pensions, mothers’ aid, crippled children, child welfare, health 
and maternal and child-health services; as it is (under the Wagner- 
Peyser act) to employment services. In each case national standards 
can be set. With respect to the greatest hazard of all, the Wagner- 
Lewis bill as drafted goes little further than the broad requirement 
laid down by the Committee that all unemployment funds offset to 
the states shall be used for compensation; the Committee contenting 
itself beyond this with drafting model bills for their guidance. 


The affirmative characteristics of the unemployment compensation 
provisions no less than their limitations were reviewed in The Survey 
(Midmonthly) for February. In failing to apply this federal-aid prin- 
ciple or (whether or not it is applied) to set minimum standards for 
unemployment compensation that would afford a countrywide 
bottom level of security, the Administration broke with the recom- 
mendations not only of the Advisory Council but with those outside 
experts who met in sequence to the Conference on Economic Security 
held in mid-fall; and with the Committee's technical staff on unem- 
ployment insurance. 


EPEATEDLY, minorities on the Advisory Council stood for 

standards more liberal than those recommended in its report. 
For example, tables prepared by members of the technical staff 
compared American benefits at 50 percent wages, on the proposed 
3 percent tax base, with the standard insurance benefits of the British 
system on a 41% percent base. 


1936, but with the proviso® that if for the year 1935 the index 
of production of the Federal Reserve Board shall be less 
than 90 percent of the index for 1926, the rate of tax in the 
first year shall be 1 percent. (Before arriving at the rate of 
payroll tax suggested, the Council rejected a proposed rate 
of 5 percent and a proposed rate of 4 percent? by close 
votes, after which a rate of 3 percent was agreed on.) 

The Advisory Council does not recommend that employe 
contributions be provided in the federal act. 

A number of members, however, believe that employe con- 
tributions should be required, since they would increase the 
amount and the period of benefits, and, even more important, 
they would make the employes a part of the administration and 
more effective in. its control. These members believe further 
that employe contributions would cause the worker to regard 
the plan as partly his own and not as something given to him 
as a gratuity, and thus operate to prevent malingering and 
similar abuses. 

On the other hand, a majority of the members of the Council 
were opposed to the principle of employe contributions. They 
felt that compulsory employe contributions are unjust, and 
while they are willing to leave this question up to the states, 
are opposed to any provision for employe contributions in the 
federal law. In their opinion, contributions paid by employers 
are, in the long run, passed on to consumers, while contribu- 
tions paid by the workers, who can do nothing to reduce unem- 
ployment, cannot be so shifted. Those opposed to employe con- 
tributions regard the cost of unemployment as a legitimate 
charge in the cost of production. These members, as well as oth- 
ers sympathetic to the general principle of employe participa- 
tion, felt that with a waiting-period of four weeks recommended 
in the federal law, employes would be meeting a large initial 
share of the risk of broken work and, coupled with the 50 
percent loss of income throughout the benefit period, should not 
be further burdened. Some members voting with the majority 


8This is elaborated over two years in the Wagner-Lewis bill,—a course of 
delay sharply protested by the New York State administration as penalizing 
prompt action, The procrastination characterizing the federal bill is hard to 
reconcile with the fact that Wisconsin employers are paying their 2 percent 
tax now. 

*The vote at 4 percent was a tie. 


These are exclusive of extended benefits (dole) available under 
a means test to British workers who have exhausted their contractuarial 
rights. In lieu of these the Cabinet Committee recommends eligi- 
bility for work benefits when the right to cash benefits is exhausted. 
This is a promising American innovation and in a sense is provided 
for the current emergency in the companion work-relief measure with 
its $4,800,000,000 appropriation. It is not incorporated as a per- 
manent work-assurance section of the security bill, with provisions to 
underpin it when and where public work is lacking. 


Taking then the compensation insurance-coverages of the two 
systems: except for single men, and without an adequate minimum, 
American workers in the lower brackets would fare much worse than 
under the British flat rate which carries with it additional benefits for 
dependents. In the higher brackets they would come off favorably, 
but in any case their assured benefit period would be little more than 
half as long. British standard benefits begin after one week’s wait- 
ing-period (against the proposed four here) and run for 26 (against 
the American 15.) That last is an estimate for the country as a 
whole. If it runs long in some states, it must run short in others. 


The Committee’s actuarial tables show that on a 5 percent tax 
base the American waiting-period could be cut to two weeks, the 
benefit period raised to thirty—approximating the British coverage. 


[IN our supplementary report, eight of lus on the Advisory Council 


contended that if the British people could swing such a coverage 
throughout the post-war depression and are now liberalizing it, the 
people of the United States might at least do as well, in this period 
of anticipated recovery, in setting up a system of security the bene- 
fits under which may not accrue to unemployed workers until 1938. 


PAUL KELLOGG 


took the position that while there are no overwhelming logical 
reasons against employe contributions there is a practical con- 
sideration in the fact that employe contributions will be neces- 
sary in old-age insurance. 

The Advisory Council recommends that it be left optional 
with the states to require contributions from employes. In 
the report of the Committee and in any model bill which it 
may promulgate, it is recommended that attention be called 
to the fact that more adequate benefits can be paid if contri- 
butions are increased, whether these increased contributions 
come from employers, employes, or the government. 

A motion to increase’? benefits by providing a contribu- 
tion from the federal treasury itself was voted down by a 
large majority. 

DEPOSITORY FoR FUNDS. The Advisory Council recommends 
that all reserve funds should be deposited in the Federal 
Reserve Banks under obligation that they be so managed as 
to assist stabilization of business and employment. We rec- 
ommend that the federal government should arrange so 
that the unused balances in the unemployment-reserve ac- 
counts shall receive interest at 3 percent. 

REFUNDS (CREDITS) TO EMPLOYERS WHO STABILIZE EMPLOY- 
MENT. In states providing for industry or plan accounts, 
under the subsidy type of federal law a refund should be 
paid to employers who have such accounts, and whose re- 
serves equal or exceed 15 percent of their total average 
payroll during the preceding 5 years or the preceding 2 
years, whichever 1s the higher. In states having pooled funds, 
with merit ratings, a similar refund should be allowed to 
employers who become entitled to a low rate of contribu- 
tions because of their favorable experience. Under a Wag- 
ner-Lewis type of federal act, employers who under the 
subsidy type of act would be (Continued on page 137) 


Tf shifted, a payroll tax becomes essentially a tax on consumers. If it can 
not be shifted, a high payroll tax may spur mechanization no less than stabili- 
zation and so increase unemployment. A case can be made for drawing this 
increase from the Federal Treasury, so that all’ income taxpayers will share 
in the cost of stabilizing work and purchasing power. 


SICKNESS BILLS BY INSTALMENT 


BY MARY ROSS 


uw EMPLE 1-6400?” 
“Wayne County Medical Society” comes the an- 


swer from an old family mansion on one of Detroit’s 
main thoroughfares. That telephone number, the Society 
declares, leads to “a center where health problems of all 
problem groups are solved by the professional people who 
give the service.” 

With the technical staff and sub-committees of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security at work on plans 
to meet questions of medical service and costs which have 
beset us these many years, any answer “for all problem 
groups” is of urgent interest at this moment to both the 
public and the medical profession. For unemployed people 
the Wayne County Medical Society has set up services simi- 
lar to those adopted by medical groups in many parts of the 
country: a bureau for welfare clients cooperating in medical 
relief under FERA provisions, and another, cooperating 
with the dental society, which helps arrange part-pay or free 
care for other jobless people through a family’s own practi- 
tioner or a volunteer. Its most-discussed service, unusual in 
eastern states, is a Medical Service Bureau for employed 
people with small incomes, opened a year ago under what 
is known as the Pino Plan from the name of its originator, 
Dr. Ralph H. Pino. 

Essentially the Pino Plan is an experiment in instalment 
payment of medical bills in which there is some opportunity 
to adjust the total amount to the patient’s means. It specifi- 
cally is not health insurance. “We call it health assurance,” 
said William J. Burns, executive secretary of the Society. 
Since it is considered by its sponsors and cited by doctors 
elsewhere as a demonstration of a better way to assure medi- 
cal care, I went to Detroit in January to hear firsthand the 
experience of the first year. 

It happened to be the week of the Automobile Show. 
Hotel lobbies and store windows held exhibits of the shin- 
ing new models before which crowds of men clustered like 
small boys before a candy shop. Newspapers were filled 
with reports of the show’s success. Out on the edges of the 
city the plants were humming to turn out the cars for which 
orders were anticipated. The fall pick-up in jobs had started 
in October; the busy season was on in the capital of Amer- 
ica’s Automobile Empire. 

You felt the framework of that Empire even in the digni- 
fied offices of the Wayne County Medical Society. Detroit 
is characteristically a city of nomads; the city health officer, 
Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, told me that families lived an aver- 
age of three months at one address. The obvious and neces- 
sary way to organize an instalment plan is through the large 
industries which employ roving and intermittent workers. 
Instalment purchase is the system on which the 
industries themselves have been built. The man- 
ager of the Medical Service Bureau is Kenneth 
Read, a certified public accountant with experi- 
ence in the credit departments of automobile 
concerns. The initial steps getting the plan un- 
der way were, first, contacts with the 7000 per- 
sons in the county who are concerned with 
sickness as physicians, dentists, nurses, pharma- 
cists and hospital administrators; then with ex- 
ecutive and personnel departments of industrial 


plants. Mr.Burns and Mr. Read have explained the system 
directly to officials in some forty plants employing about 
a quarter-million men, representing with their families a 
population larger than Pittsburgh. By telephone they have 
been in touch with another hundred concerns, large and 
small. Details of payment are in terms of the personnel 
policies of Chrysler or General Motors or Briggs, or which- 
ever plant is involved as employer. The Bureau helps all 
applicants, but its mainstream of development is believed 
to lie through cooperation with industry. 

The plan works this way. You find yourself daunted by 
existing sickness bills or by those which face you because 
of the need for an operation or for expensive dental work, 
the coming of a new baby, and so on. On your own initia- 
tive, or advised by doctor, dentist, clinic or personnel man- 
ager, you lay your troubles before Mr. Read or his secretary. 
You fill out a form with spaces for name, address, age, 
color, marital status, number of dependents. Below this are 
spaces in which to record home ownership or rental, with 
amounts paid or in arrears and a blank for “landlord’s 
experience”; past and present employers, badge number, 
and earnings, with space for “employers’ experience”; trade 
references, including charge or instalment accounts; names 
and addresses of relatives, including parents, wife’s parents, 
sisters and brothers; life insurance; past and present physi- 
cians; present illness; and a record of charitable aid, if any, 
which the applicant has “accepted”. Below these are the 
questions; “Are you able to pay a normal fee?” and “How 
much can you pay per ?”, followed by a space for the 
investigator’s remarks. At the bottom the applicant signs a 
statement warranting the truth and accuracy of his state- 
ments “given for the purpose of obtaining medical relief 
through the Wayne County Medical Society”, promising to 
inform the Society of any change in his employment status 
or address, and giving his consent to having his physician 
inform the Bureau of findings and diagnosis in his case. 
On the basis of present or estimated future bills for the 
present illness, and the information on the sheet, a plan is 
worked out with the family to pay weekly or monthly in- 
stalments to the Bureau. All bills go to the Bureau and are 
paid off as instalments are received, minus a deduction of 
10 percent for costs of handling. The Society makes no 
charge for office rent, light, heat and similar overhead items. 

.As a rule the instalments are about 10 percent of a family’s 
current income. The Bureau’s clients during this first year 
have been people with $20, $25 or more occasionally $30 a 
week at the time the case was registered. As work is very 
irregular in Detroit, I asked Mr. Read why annual earn- 
ings, rather than weekly, are not used as the basis of pay- 


Health insurance lies before the states and the nation as an 
issue in our search for security. Detroit doctors believe 
they are working out a better way to get medical care for 
all who need it. It has been widely cited as a model. In 
sequence to Buying Health, our special number for Decem- 
ber, this staff article is the first outside study of the plan 
tried for the past year by the Wayne County Medical Society 
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ment; hospital social workers told me that men who had 
$25 or $30 a week in the busy season were likely to earn 
not more than $800 or $900 in a year. When income is 
coming in, he replied, families spend all they get; that is 
the time, if ever, that they can pay. If a client reports that 
he has been laid off, the fact is verified by checking with 
the personnel manager at the plant; he is not asked to pay 
until he is at work again. During jobless periods, Mr. Read 
believes these families usually “fall back” on relief. If they 
are working but not paying, he speaks to the personnel 
manager. 


HEN the actual or estimated total of the bills runs 

to more than 16 percent of a year’s earnings an effort 
is made to scale it down in consultation with a Board of 
Arbitration which represents all the professions. The parts 
of the bill that can be scaled are fees of doctor, surgeon or 
dentist. Rates in hospital wards already are below actual 
cost to the hard-pressed hospitals. Up to January 1, 1935, 
three out of five of the Bureau’s 1510 recorded patients had 
been hospital cases. Hospital costs therefore represent a 
major part of the whole amount. The average bill of the 
whole group was around $84. For 749 hospitalized patients 
whose bills were in, hospital bills showed an average of 
about $61. Bills in Detroit hospitals average about $52; the 
Bureau’s cases represent more serious illness than the aver- 
age hospital run. 

In any effort to meet medical costs family by family, the 
average is far less important than the actual amounts that 
fall unexpectedly on the unlucky ones. Analyses have not 
yet been made to show how many of these people had big, 
how many little bills. About 40 of the 1510 patients were 
faced with costs which at the start were spread over more 
than a year to ease payment; some had only part-time work 
and it was hoped that their earnings would increase and 
speed up payment. During the first ten and a half months, 
there were about half a dozen cases, Mr. Read believed, in 
which the unexpectedly long or severe course of illness had 
brought economic disaster: bills which a family can meet 
only with the greatest difficulty, if ever. The time is too 
short to have shown what may happen in other families 
where a second illness follows on the heels of the first, 
bringing loss of wages or more bills, or where continued 
irregularity of work upsets the schedules. 

One “disaster” was that of a man who had arranged with 
the Bureau for his wife’s confinement. The child was born 
with a defective throat. In spite of an operation and three 
months’ hospital care, the baby died. The bill came to $840; 
$460 to the hospitals, $360 to the obstetrician, surgeons and 
other doctors. Fhe family had paid $54. The doctors agreed 
to write off practically all the indebtedness to them, leaving 
a balance of $454.45 due in all. The Bureau arranged with 
the man’s employer for a loan for that amount which settled 
the bill. The man is repaying his employer over three years, 
week by week, out of his wages. 

The morning after any case is registered at the Bureau 
a record of financial arrangements is on the desk of the 
personnel manager of the plant where the worker is em- 
ployed. Sometimes the employer advances part or all of the 
amount, taking repayment from the employe’s subsequent 
wages; this is the method preferred by the Bureau because 
it simplifies bookkeeping and collection. Sometimes weekly 
instalments are assigned from wages and paid by the plant 
to the Bureau; sometimes the family pays the Bureau di- 
rectly. Some employers take no part in the financial arrange- 
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ments, but try to help workers who have bills by giving 
them occasional overtime work, or trying to keep them on 
longest when layoffs are impending. 

Up to January 1, 1935, the 1510 cases for whom the 
Bureau had arranged service represented an aggregate of 
$126,570 in submitted bills. Collections amounted to $34,- 
125.55. How much arrearage the latter figure represents will 
not be known until further analyses are completed. The 
largest number of cases—about 250—was registered in June, 
just before summer lay-offs. Payments discontinued during 
the summer and early fall were being resumed as men went 
back to work. The number of cases ran over 200 through 
the summer months, when employment was slack, and 
dropped in the autumn: 107 cases were registered in No- 
vember, 112 in December. It may be that some workers felt 
that a postponable operation—such as one for hernia— 
should be done in the summer when they were likely to 
be without work; that others are reluctant to lose time in 
the busy season. A desire to have money for the holidays 
may have held down applications in November and Decem- 
ber. January showed an increase to 151 cases. 

I talked to a dozen practising physicians, all but two of 
whom had had personal experience with the plan. Their 
prevailing impression seemed to be that it is working well; 
usually the first comment was, “People are paying this way 
who couldn’t or wouldn’t pay otherwise.” Several empha- 
sized also a patient’s satisfaction in being able to remain 
under the care of his family physician, when otherwise he 
might have had care by an unknown member of a hospital 
staff. Several said they were glad to be relieved of the 
distasteful matter of fixing and collecting fees. 

Three physicians mentioned cases of their own in which 
they felt the plan had worked badly. They had referred to 
the Bureau people who were faced with heavy expenses. 
They felt they should have free surgical and hospital care 
because of the costs involved, but the patients themselves 
did not want “charity”. Despite reasonable surgical fees, 
however, the bills had come to amounts which these doctors 
did not believe the families ever could pay. They thought 
that the hospitals and the doctors would be out of pocket, 
and that patients’ distress was most unfortunate. Two of 
these doctors remarked they would refer no more cases to 


the Bureau, thinking they themselves could make arrange- : 


ments better suited to the needs of people they knew. 


of NEE Ss doctor commented that under a post-pay- 
ment plan you were not likely to do preventive work 
or even to give care to patients in the early stages of illness. 
At $20-30 a week for part of the year these people just could 
scrape along at best; their only chance to buy preventive 
service, he believed, lay in use of an insurance principle, 
such as many of them already use in a limited way through 
sickness benefit funds, whereby the whole group pay small 
regular amounts into a pool to meet the costs for those who 
need care. One of the difficulties of their present sickness 
benefits is that they are in force only when a man is paying 
regularly, i.e, when he is working. 

Another physician remarked that the plan draws only 
patients who were on the ragged edge of indigency or for 
other reasons are considered by their doctors as likely to be 
unable or unwilling to pay. “If a man can come anywhere 
near what I have to ask him, I fix things up with him and 
let him pay as he can, just as I always have done,” he said. 
“When I look back over twenty-five years there are few 
who haven’t paid me what they could.” That the plan is 
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used chiefly by people who have no financial reserve was 
confirmed by Mr. Burns, who said that workers who had or 
could borrow the $25 or $30 that a hospital requires as an 
advance payment usually make their own arrangements 
with their doctors. 

The Bureau’s general principle is that anyone who is 
earning should pay something toward the costs of medical 
care. Very few applicants, “perhaps one in a hundred,” 
have been turned down because they were thought to have 
too little. Few also have applied whose means were con- 
sidered sufficient to meet the bill at once. Applicants more 
often overstate than understate their earnings; they like to 
remember the good weeks. 


PsOM the Bureau’s viewpoint the big difficulty so far is 
in arrangements with the hospitals, nearly all of which 
are cooperating in the plan. Hospitals are accustomed to 
advance payment by patients. Rates in the wards at all 
times fail to cover the actual cost of ward care. Now, when 
hospital income from donations and endowments has fallen 
sharply, hospitals are less able than ever to carry additional 
burdens. The plan adds burdens through the 10 percent 
collection charge; through the cost of carrying credit when 
payments extend over months; perhaps through uncollect- 
able accounts, which several superintendents believe will 
prove higher among these patients than among those reg- 
ularly admitted. The hospitals’ social service departments 
routinely study a patient’s particular circumstances and 
make arrangements for advance payment, in some cases for 
assignments of wages when the patient resumes work, or 
for city- or county-paid care. Under the municipal system 
in Detroit authorization for payment by the city must be 
obtained during the first seventy-two hours after the patient 
enters the hospital. In a number of cases, patients received 
through the Bureau have needed a much longer stay than 
could have been anticipated. When that happens the hos- 
pital is likely to be out of luck, though in one extreme case, 
where the patient will need two years of hospital care, 
transfer to city support was arranged. 

The superintendent of the one major hospital which has 
not joined in the plan told me that the institution could not 
afford to do so; another, which admits 750 patients a month, 
limits admissions under the plan to ten, saying they can 
carry no more. The superintendent of a third said his in- 
stitution could continue service through the Bureau only 
because applications have been relatively so few. The gentle 
sister in charge of a large church hospital said that the 
cost of the Bureau’s cases to her institution was far greater 
than it would be otherwise, since she believed that these 
patients would have been city cases, with no 10 percent de- 
duction, instalment payment, or bad debts; the hospital, 
however, is able and happy to extend charity this way. The 
doctors of their staff like the plan, she added, because it 
provides payment for doctor as well as hospital; the pa- 
tients like it because they keep their own doctors and be- 
cause they like to be placed in private wards, rather than 
charity wards, though the service is the same in each. 

Partial solution of the hospital difficulty has been made in 
several ways. Whenever possible the patient is asked to bor- 
row from his family, friends, or employer to make a down 
payment of $25 or $30 which is credited to the hospital’s 
account. One hospital requires a down-payment. In most of 
the others, by agreement with the County Medical Society, 
all instalments are paid to the hospital until the first half of 
the hospital bill is met; after that payments are prorated 
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among all to whom bills are owed. The Bureau is making 
an effort toward a more satisfactory solution of the hospital 
problem, perhaps through setting up a revolving fund, to 
which it is hoped large employers will contribute, with 
perhaps a matching amount from a philanthropic founda- 
tion. A revolving fund of $100,000, Mr. Burns and Mr. 
Read estimate, would permit advance payment of half the 
hospital bills for 2030 hospital cases a month. 

Hospital social workers with whom I talked questioned 
the general premise that all families with current earnings 
can and should pay something toward their sickness bills. 
Illness, they pointed out, is likely to mean many expenses 
beyond the direct medical bills: loss of wages, if the patient 
is the wage earner; extra expenses at home, if the wife is 
sick; sometimes extra food during convalescence from serious 
illness, such as most of these cases represented. Even when 
they are working, families with $20-$30 a week have scant 
margin above subsistence, as is shown by the minimum 
budget for dependent families worked out by the Visiting 
Housekeeper Association on the basis of present costs in 
Detroit and used by social agencies and social service de- 
partments in hospitals as the basis of their work. 


Minimum Family Budget Month 


No. in Family 2 3 4 5 
Man Woman Man Woman Man Woman Man W oman 
Child 3 GirlS Boy3 Girl 12 
Girl 5 Boy 3 
Foodies «sane $19.50 $23.70 $28.20 $32.85 
G@lothing are 9.23 11.43 13.63 16.81 
Rent*)27 eae 15.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 
Furnishings 3.82 4.81 5.80 6.71 
Fuel, light .. 6.47 6.47 8.59 8.59 
Xtras: pemeee DRO 6.24 6.91 7.58 
hotall erm $59.59 $67.65 $83.13 $97.54 


In such a budget “extras” must include carfares, haircuts, 
newspapers, insurance, savings, if any. For at least the 
larger families who have used the Bureau’s service, and 
especially those with children older than those the budget 
presumes, it seems hard to see where to find money for 
sickness bills in a steady $20-$25 weekly income. These De- 
troit families, however, earn for only part of the year, so 
when wages come they often must help make up rent ar- 
rears or other back debts as well as allow for the purchase of 
shoes and other essentials which have had to be postponed. 
Such points, the social workers believe, enter into a decision 
as to what a family can pay, if the arrangement is to be 
equitable in terms of preserving self-respect and allowing 
both the means and the state of mind that makes possible 
recovery after illness. 


A FINAL judgment on the efficacy of the Pino Plan for 
the people who have used it needs more time to learn the 
outcome of the illnesses and the bills and further analysis 
than yet has been possible of the gain or loss to them, to 
the professions, the hospitals and the community. In the 
interim, however, the plan raises questions which should 
be studied: 

Why has the Plan not been more widely used? Because 
of the hospital difficulty the Bureau has made no effort to 
bring the plan before the public, but consistent mention 
has been made to the professions, the industries and the 
social agencies—the people concerned with the medical 
dilemmas of probably at least 250,000 of Detroit’s 370,000 
families. Among wage-earning (Continued on page 143) 


Earning and learning. The end of the short work-shift at Norris Dam (top) means the beginning of leisure hours for 
which the TVA has set up training courses in the Norris trade shops (bottom) and instruction for new occupations 
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BENCH-MARKS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
V. THE MAN ON THE JOB 


BY ARTHUR’E. MORGAN 


Norris Dam. If we were to build it the way most 

dams are built we would say, “This is just another 
dam. We will begin to live after the dam is done. We will 
build some shacks, and around the town will be gambling 
houses and all the rest.” That would be the conventional 
way of handling the situation. 

But it seemed to us that the building of a dam was a good 
place to begin building the New Deal. If we could build 
this dam in the new spirit and attitude of the times, the 
ultimate hopes of the Tennessee Valley Authority would 
already be partly achieved. 

In the large, the personnel of the TVA consists of the peo- 
ple of the region, and back of them the Congress and people 
of the United States and the legislatures and people of the 
several states. Anything significant achieved in the Tennes- 
see Valley will be the result of the expression of the personal 
quality of the people of the region and of the nation. In a 
narrower sense the TVA has another personnel—that of its 
administrative staff and its direct working force. Here an 
opportunity arose to build up a new organization which 
would in large degree have aims and purposes in common 
with the spirit of the New Deal, to be made up of men and 
women with whom the creation of a new level of good 
living for the TVA region and the development of a better 
and more enduring social and economic life, would be 
more important than any personal aims and ambitions. In 
former articles in this series, I have discussed other phases 
of TVA activity. In this article I shall discuss the methods 
used to acquire a desirable personnel, to encourage loyalty 
and commitment to the public interest, and to develop the 
latent powers and possibilities of the people involved. 

All of our labor was selected by examination—even the 
unskilled. More than 50,000 of the latter were registered, 
and more than 38,000 were given a carefully prepared ex- 
amination. To insure that good workmen would know 
about the examination, our representatives visited 200 coun- 
ties, getting the names and addresses of the most vigorous 
and promising workers, and cards were sent to these men 
with copies of the general public announcement. By these 
methods it was possible to get a splendid corps of workers. 

We wanted to spread employment, so we have short 
hours. We wanted to make it possible for the men to utilize 
their spare time in a constructive way, so they could do bet- 
ter work on the job and become more valuable to them- 
selves, and so we started our training program. 

With us it wasn’t simply a matter of finding competent 
riggers, foremen, elec- 
trical engineers, hy- 
draulic engineers, 
good accountants. I 
came to this job from’ 
building a college. In 
building my faculty 
what was necessary 
was not merely to 
find a biologist who 
was a good biologist, 


M ONTHS ago we talked about how we should build 


When Chairman Morgan says that the TVA selects a carpen- 
ter's helper with an eye to his latent talent, he gives the key to 
its personnel policy. It is concerned not only with an em- 
ploye’s fitness for the job but with his capacity to develop 
as a worker and as a citizen of the kind of region envisaged 
for the Valley. This article deals with the human element 
most close-in to the Tennessee project—the man on the job 


a mathematician who was a good mathematician, an econ- 
omist who was a good economist. The extent to which the 
purpose of an organization actually emerges and survives 
is determined not only by the extent to which those differ- 
ent people are economists, historians, teachers of English; 
it depends also upon the extent to which the general pur- 
pose that we are driving at is their purpose. 

The same is true of the TVA. It is not enough to get 
technicians. It is not enough that we get professional people 
who can do specific jobs. It is necessary in choosing each 
person from the top to the bottom on this job that we keep 
in mind the quality of the man we are employing. The man 
we choose as a carpenter’s helper may have latent talent. A 
few years later he may be head of a construction force, 
dictating the attitude of the TVA toward a good many peo- 
ple. We choose for one job, but every time we choose a man 
we should be selecting him for a possibility of larger 
functions. 


UR training program is a direct outgrowth of our 

desire to develop latent talent in our workers. When 
a man reports for work at Norris Dam, he discovers that 
the management isn’t interested only in his being able to 
do his job well. He learns that the management has opened 
the doors to more effective working and living. He discov- 
ers that a number of training courses are his for the asking. 
If he is a carpenter’s helper, he may develop his talents in 
his off hours. If he believes that his future lies not in his 
own line, but in some other vocation, he may have oppor- 
tunity for learning that new craft. These courses which 
have been instituted at Norris are purely voluntary, but 
out of approximately 2000 workers, 1500 have signed for one 
or more of them. 

Run through the list and you will see what I mean by 
the new viewpoint of management toward labor. If a man 
wishes to learn more of engineering and construction, courses 
are available in foremanship training, mechanics, arithmetic 
(250 are taking this course,) blue-printing, photography, 
radio, general science, mechanical drawing, surveying, math- 
matics, aerial mapping and topography, concrete work, hy- 
draulics, cost and material estimating, and others. Should a 
man want a better knowledge of agriculture, there are 
courses in farm management, creamery practice, bee-keep- 
ing, poultry-keeping, dairy-herd practice, forestry, and re- 
lated subjects. 

Perhaps he is more interested in learning a trade, or 
increasing his knowledge of his own. Then he may enter 
courses in auto me- 
chanics, auto-body 
building and finish- 
ing, aviation ground- 
work, carpentry, 
cabinet making, elec- 
trical work, merchan- 
dising and servicing 
electrical equipment, 
machine-shop prac- 
tice, welding, blue- 
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print reading, forge practice, sheet-metal work and so forth. 

The laborers we employ will determine whether the 
tempo that runs through the work, through the actual 
rank and file, is the tempo of good-will and social minded- 
ness, or of exploiting the job for all they can get. We are 


trying to make possible the development of a new temper ° 


of society, a spirit of work characterized by mutual conf- 
dence and good-will, loyal and honest work to the full 
extent of one’s ability, and greater opportunity for the 
average worker. The attitude toward life and the work of 
every man is helping to determine the general attitude. 

Our project here is being severely criticized. There is a 
habit of propaganda, especially among private utilities, to 
the effect that everything the government does must be 
corrupt and inefficient. I think such an attitude comes 
fairly close to disloyalty, to national disloyalty. To convince 
young men and women that their government is of neces- 
sity inefhcient and corrupt makes them ashamed of it and 
unwilling to work for it. It is our business here to prove it 
is not so. I should like to have people feel that it lies with us 
to make another example of clean-cut government adminis- 
tration for which no one need make apologies. 

A personnel competent for this undertaking cannot be 
built on patronage. Very seldom does political patronage 
select the best possible man for the job. A man holding a 
job by patronage may feel. that he is secure and need not 
do his best. Patronage and the sinister influence of private 
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business wanting favors have been probably the greatest 
blights on American government. Unless patronage is re- 
moved, democracy cannot survive. The provision of the 
TVA Act which prohibits political considerations in making 
appointments represents in my opinion a step forward in 
the development of democratic government. The TVA is 
entirely free from patronage. 

It would be fine if we had only to turn from patronage 
to the competitive classified Civil Service to achieve the 
ultimate in personnel. Unfortunately, this is not so. Classi- 
fied Civil Service in most countries, though a vast improve- 
ment over patronage, is still encumbered with rules and 
customs which hamper the development of the finest per- 
sonnel. In order for government in most modern countries 
to be free from the deadness of bureaucracy, the Civil Ser- 
vice needs to be given greater freedom, intelligent plan, and 
vitality. Western civilization has not yet fully solved this 
problem. 

The TVA is not now under the classified Civil Service. 
Instead of being limited to periodical examinations, it keeps 
men in the field constantly, searching for the ablest men 
available for the positions vacant or which may become 
vacant. Although perhaps two hundred thousand applica- 
tions have been received, it still is necessary to search far 
and wide for able men for key positions, and sometimes 
positions remain vacant for six months or more while that 
search is going on. Only by such painstaking methods can 
a staff of the best quality be recruited 
within the very limited salary range of the 
government service. And in this way there 
is built up a considerable file of men of 
exceptional quality, to which we can turn 
in need. It is always a service to the TVA 
to tell us of exceptionally able men or 
women who would be available to this 
undertaking. 

As we go over the records of applicants 
we need to keep free from standards and 
formulas. I find now and then when a 
job specification is sent out it demands the 
man must be a college graduate. I intuitive- 
ly resent such a requirement, perhaps be- 
cause I could not have gotten a position 
under that condition. It is easy to write in 
the specifications that the man must be a 
university graduate, but possibly in that 
way we close the door to someone who 
has fought his way and ought to have the 
job in spite of such a handicap. Neither 
are previous salaries an adequate criterion 
of a man’s value. A certain man who had 
a constant record of low salaries for twenty 
years appeared qualified to serve us in a 
position with a salary of twice any he had 
received. The record of low salaries cast 
doubt on his ability. Our investigation, 
however, disclosed that this man had been 
working for a small community for twenty 
years, getting not more than one fifth of 
what he could have demanded from pri- 
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Had they been building just another dam at 
Norris this laborer—a former coal miner—would 
have been living in a shack. Here he and his. 
family are settled in as regular citizens 


BENCH-MARKS 


He wants to work for the TVA. And so since 
all labor, even the unskilled, is selected by 
examination, this man is proving his fitness 
for the job—at a desk in a Tennessee school 
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vate organizations outside. In that particu- 
lar place public spirit sacrificed income. 
We ought to make sure we are not penal- 
izing a man for having been a good 
citizen. Finding a man by formula may 
penalize originality. 

Adequate employment records are im- 
portant. I have known men to try to get 
their records from past employers for help 
in getting the next job, only to find that 
the records were not in existence. Good 
records have not been kept, a man’s chance 
for a position is jeopardized. As far as pos- 
sible our employment records get behind 
a routine of daily employment. When a 
man leaves a job we try to get an appraisal 
of him as a person, what kind of service he rendered, what 
kind of employe he will probably be, so that when someone 
else wants to know about him we can give that employe a 
fair chance for the next job if his record is good, and if 
the experience has been bad we shall not give a recommen- 
dation he does not deserve. The matter of records is of 
great importance to the future employer and to the man 
himself. 

The way a man gets introduced to his TVA job is impor- 
tant. We want to help our people get acquainted with each 
other and with what we are doing, and with the plans and 
purposes of the TVA, so that they can work with intelli- 
gent purpose. 

Let me return for a moment to the workers at Norris— 
as apart from our administrative force. 

Intelligent labor knows that its greatest asset under TVA 
management is the opportunity it has for development in- 
dividually and as a group, and that this opportunity is due 
to its participation in the responsibility of management. 
Most of the skilled and semi-skilled workers at the Dam 
are union workers, affiliated with the AF of L. Most of the 
unskilled workers are not. Perhaps 85 percent of the skilled 
groups are organized. Perhaps 35 percent of the unskilled are. 

The workers learned that organization alone was not 
enough if they were to work closely with TVA manage- 
ment, and go along a common road. Ten or fifteen indi- 
vidual unions created only confusion. And so the Tennessee 
Valley Workers’ Council was formed by the men, consist- 
ing of three representatives from each organized group of 
workers. This body of some forty-five men meets several 
times a month, and problems that could not be settled 
within each group are discussed and recommendations 
made. We have had some splendid suggestions from this 
Workers’ Council. And, in turn, the Council has learned 
more of the problems of management. 

The men stated the objective of the Council as follows: 

1. To help carry out more effectively the aims and purposes 
of the TVA Act of Congress than is possible without labor 
organization. 2. To adapt labor organization to the changing 
relationships of producers, management and consumers. 3. To 
do a better job of familiarizing Authority workers with the 
necessity of insuring the success of the general purpose of the 
TVA enterprise. 4. To carry on genuine collective representa- 
tion with more over-all efficiency than is possible without or- 
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ganization. 5. To prepare and encourage organized groups of 
workers to take on more social and economic responsibility. 


Committees were appointed to consider grievances or 
other issues with the Labor Relations Staff of the Authority. 
This relationship has worked with mutual confidence and 
good-will and with general satisfaction. While it is true that 
the Workers’ Council is a representation of organized 
groups, it does not follow that the unorganized men don’t 
get a square deal. Frequently an unorganized worker ‘has 
had his complaint championed by the Council. Perhaps the 
organized groups are showing a certain wisdom in doing 
that, for it makes a friend of the unorganized worker and 
a potential member. But in the past how many unions 
would go to bat for an unorganized worker if he were get- 
ting what he believed to be a bad deal? They let him 
severely alone. It is merely another indication of the trend 
of the times. 


4 a TVA project has certain social purposes directly 
aimed to benefit the worker. The primary aim is not 
profits, but decent living conditions and a fair living income. 
Freedom from economic fear and insecurity, and wider 
opportunities for men’s cooperative capacities are among 
the ends sought. In the TVA we do not have conflicting 
interests and a division of the spoils to be fought for, but 
rather a common purpose and a common good to achieve. 
The result tends to be higher wages and lower costs. 

Old-line contractors may say that we have “babied” em- 
ployes and spoiled them. We believe that labor conditions 
in the TVA are not more favorable than loyal and self- 
respecting Americans have a right to expect. We believe 
that the country as a whole will profit by higher standards 
of citizenship resulting from the TVA labor program and 
that individual workers may come to think of a wholesome 
and interesting sdtial and industrial atmosphere as charac- 
teristic of American life. 

And incidentally such a policy does not cost much. It 
costs money to employ and break in new men. Labor turn- 
over on dam-construction jobs where so-called casual labor 
is used often runs as high as 25 percent a month, and in 
good times as high as 50 percent a month. On the Norris 
Dam we have had to date the remarkably low rate of less 
than 1 percent a month. I am considering only the turnover 
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as it affects men who quit their jobs or are displaced for 
cause. And this is reflected by the very low construction costs of 
Norris Dam. I dislike to use this argument of dollars and 
cents, but perhaps it is the only one to offer to rugged 
individualists, leaving out the question of human dignity, 
good-will and self-respect. Naturally we must take into ac- 
count the fact that these are unusual times; men do not 
quit jobs very quickly. Still, less than one percent a month 
is a remarkable showing. 

The building of Norris Dam is a temporary process. Also, 
the spending of government relief money in large amounts 
is, We trust, a temporary process. Let us hope that the gov- 
ernment need not forever pour out great quantities of 
money as it is now doing for other than self-sustaining 
undertakings. The fact that this dam may pay for itself in 
twenty-five years is not the entire answer. 


E have in the mountains of this region in and around 

the TVA area about four million rural people. Half 
of their working time is not necessary for the agriculture 
they now are engaged in. A large number have no adequate 
source of support. In county after county half the families 
are on public relief. That should not continue. Somehow we 
must bring it about that the people of this region are doing 
self-supporting things, producing what they can consume. 
They should not be wards of the government, but self- 
sustaining individuals. That is one of our aims. 

I hope that while we are building our dams, developing 
navigation, establishing our fertilizer program, and so forth, 
we may be training these young men we now employ to be 
ready to contribute to that structure of production and 
prosperity, 

Our training program at the new town of Norris is 
aimed toward that goal. For instance, around the Norris 
reservoir we have purchased about a quater-mile strip. We 
shall have probably one hundred square miles of land, much 
of it destroyed by soil erosion or by forest fires. Some of the 
men working on Norris Dam would make good foresters. 
They can be trained in the essentials of forestry work while 
they work at the dam. Men with this kind of bent are tak- 
ing our forestry courses. When we have trained them—and 
many are of the unskilled group—we will furnish them 
some of this land. Each forest worker will have a house and 
we shall charge him rent which he will pay by doing 
forestry work, preventing forest fires, keeping the land 
in order. 

We shall try to see what else we can do. If the tract con- 
tains farm land we shall endeavor to help these men to be 
proficient in some kind of farming, fruitraising, chicken- 
raising. They will have gardens. Perhaps there isn’t any 
good farm land.or perhaps it may be all woods. In that case, 
we shall try to direct men into some little industries, such 
as making wood products out of the small surplus timber 
on the place. If we can get electric lines into the farms, they 
can set up small machinery and make things to sell. 

We are doing a very interesting job in developing tree 
crops, working on walnuts, hickory nuts, pecans; working 
on crops for hogs, such as persimmons and mulberries, so 
that hogs can be carried through six months on that tree 
growth. We are trying to develop a tree economy for stock- 
raising in that area. In various ways we hope that these 
men while working on the dam can prepare to sete down 
as little economic units, looking after the land with small 
cost to the government. 

Or perhaps a man now working at the dam shows inter- 
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est in cooperatives. We hope to train some of them for 
managing cooperatives. 

In our personnel program we face issues of personal and 
public health. The federal reservations and villages under 
the jurisdiction of the Authority present all the problems of 
community sanitation and public-health administration that 
any other community has to meet. In addition, the problem 
of malaria is greatly increased by the building of the reser- 
voirs. We endeavor to establish and maintain high standards 
of sanitation rather than merely comply with minimum 
local standards. This applies to water supply, sewage, meat 
and milk inspection, food handling, refuse disposal, malaria 
prevention, and general sanitation. 

Virtually all of our 13,000 employes—construction and 
office forces alike—have been given physical examinations 
and immunization against various diseases. It is an estab- 
lished practice to locate men only in work they are physi- 
cally able to carry on. Definite procedure relative to the 
placement of physically handicapped persons is being fol- 
lowed out in cooperation with the Employment Section. It 
is a part of good public policy for the TVA wt carry its 
share of handicapped employes. 

First-aid instruction is being pushed as rapidly as possible, 
and a health-education program is being developed. At this 
writing there have been but three fatalities in connection 
with the construction of Norris Dam and Wheeler Dam, 
as compared with nearly sixty in the building of Wilson 
Dam at Muscle Shoals. a 

We are approaching the accident problem from the stand- 
point of promoting the safety-first program at the top, and 
working down through the ranks. We are taking advantage 
of foremen’s and workmen’s meetings, and of various edu- 
cational means, The success of our safety program—of any 
safety program—depends primarily upon making accident 
prevention an integral part of operation. Safety committees 
have been organized in the trade shops and job safety in- 
struction is provided effectively at the trades school. 


a is important to direct some of the training toward pre- 

paring men to be foremen on this and future construction 
projects which the TVA may undertake. About a hundred 
men are taking a foreman’s training-course dealing with 
many phases of construction, safety, labor relations and 
other subjects. According to the present system, each mem- 
ber of this group changes every six weeks from one work 
crew to another. He thus gets experience with electricians, 
carpenters, pipe-fitters, riggers, machine shop, truck crew, 
crusher plant, mixing-plant, quarry and concrete crew—all 
under the ablest foremen. Already new foremen are being 
recruited from this training course. 

Along with the plan of rotated employment, study and 
instruction groups meet twice weekly. The instructional 
work centers on problems related to construction and to 
actual work conditions. Much of the material for study and 
discussion is drawn from ‘Situations arising on the various 
TVA construction projects, though the aim is to use these 
situations to illustrate problems common to all types of 
construction work, 

_ In the trade shops another group of vocational classes is 
in operation which has been set up both for training and 
service purposes, This training is designed to accommodate 
several groups; skilled and semi-skilled workmen who de- 
sire further training in the trades in which they already are 
employed; those who desire to explore their interests and 
abilities in various industrial (Coptinued on page 140) 
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YOUR UNITED STATES: THE» BUDGET 


BY GUSTAV STOLPER 


HE crisis of the last five years has brought disorder 

into the budgets of all countries. The causes were much 

the same everywhere. The sources of taxation dried up, 
the expenditure of the governments ran high. No govern- 
ment of post-war times can shirk the obligation to care for 
those in need. No government of any civilized country can 
passively endure the distress of masses of their people. No 
form of government is conceivable that would not be blast- 
ed by such tension. The obligation to care for the millions 
of innocent unemployed citizens rests equally on dictator- 
ships and democracies. Only the methods applied by the 
various governments vary. America is today—though for- 
tunately it will not be much longer—the only great country 
in the civilized world to leave the care of its unemployed 
and needy largely to charity or relief without right. In the 
first years of the crisis it was believed that private charity 
could cope with the burden, but soon it proved to be as 
unbearable to those who gave as to those who received. 
The brunt of the burden passed from the shoulders of indi- 
viduals to the municipalities—they likewise soon collapsed 
under it. Fhe states tried to relieve the municipalities—it 
was insufficient. And in the end relief work was concen- 
trated in Washington in the federal budget. 

I do not refer, however, to these more or less natural and 
unavoidable consequences of the economic crisis when I 
speak of the most complicated and delicate problems of 
budgetary policy. I do not mean to discuss the involuntary 
deficits which must appear in times of crisis in the Ameri- 
can budget as well as in that of France, England, and so on. 
I speak of the deliberate and voluntary deficit, of the policy 
of overcoming the crisis by a tremendous increase in unbal- 
anced government expenditure. This is the great fiscal ad- 
venture initiated by the United States of America. The eyes 
of the whole world remain fixed with anxiety, confidence 
or scepticism on its outcome. 

Let us try to reduce the whole extremely complicated 
budgetary problem to the simplest formula possible. 
Imagine all national income being thrown into one large 
pot. One way or another, the contents of this pot has to 
feed all the citizens. They must provide out of this pot for 
all their individual and collective needs. Rising costs of the 
collective life diminish the supply for the individual life, 
and vice versa. The costs of this collective life, on the other 
hand, depend on whether the government of a country is 
thrifty or spendthrift, and on what tasks the citizens assign 
to their government, tasks which otherwise either would not 
be accomplished, or would have to be done by private 
initiative. The budgetary problem was relatively unimpor- 
tant in all great capitalistic countries of pre-war times, be- 
cause the field of governmental functions was 
narrowly limited and their share of the common 
pot was therefore modest. The War has changed 
this everywhere. The War and its consequences 
have overburdened governments with duties 
which they could meet only by drawing deeply 
both on incomes and savings of the citizens. 
Whoever believes these to be transitory circum- 
stances, whoever thinks that our modern social 
conscience and the present balance of social pow- 
ers would at any future time admit a reversal 


of this trend, is, in my judgment, no more than an illusion- 
ist. The trend of development everywhere is in the opposite 
direction. We cannot check it. The decisive serious ques- 
tion that we must face is only: Where is the limit? 


N the last issue I pointed out that Washington “can oper- 

ate with figures that in peace times are reserved in other 
countries for the realm of astronomy.” Conservative Amer- 
ica is deeply concerned over the aspect of a budget of $8.5 
billion, of which half is unbalanced, and over the prospect 
of a national debt of more than 50 billion (including the 
state and municipal debt) probably to be reached by June 
30, 1936. This anxiety is wholesome. 

Budget troubles are nowhere in the world the troubles of 
the man on the street. The billions presented in this con- 
nection make no more sense to him than the all too complex 
implications of the policies of taxation and credit organiza- 
tion. In all countries everywhere the simple citizen feels 
the state to be an entity leading a life independent of his 
individual fate. He defends himself when the state burdens 
him with taxes, but he does not mind when these burdens 
are piled on someone else. He is liberal with other people’s 
money. 

That the monetary policy decides the well-being of every 
single individual, be he rich or poor, is realized only by a 
small elite who prefer to think of the affairs of the state not 
as personal, but as public matters. It is one of the sources 
of power for Anglo-Saxon democracies that they have this 
elite in greater numbers than countries on the European 
continent. This group may be larger in England than in 
the USA, primarily because the British budget system makes 
its meaning obvious to every citizen every year in changing 
the rates of mass taxation. But among Americans memory 
is alive also to the variegated and perilous financial history 
of this country. There are millions of Americans who re- 
alize, more or less clearly, how often since the very first 
days of the Union monetary and budgetary troubles have 
brought the country to the verge of the abyss. And those 
who, in exaggerated anxiety, press for a new balance in the 
budget at the earliest possible date are certainly less dan- 
gerous than those who think that the expenditure and debt 
of the government may be indefinitely expanded without 
risk. 

The danger point, however, has not yet been reached in 
the American budgetary policy. A debt of $50 billion is 
justly felt to be a gigantic sum by those who remember 
that, twenty years ago, America had almost no national 
debt. It is less frightening for the observer who recalls the 
debt burdens of European countries, England in particular. 


What the social legislation of the New Deal strives for has 
long been legal practice in Europe. What the NRA codes try 
to attain in the way of regulating industries has been at- 
tempted by laws against unfair competition or cartel agree- 
ments. But the Roosevelt budget Dr. Stolper holds is without 
precedent. For the first time a great nation consciously 
mobilizes its budgetary policy to conquer economic crisis 
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The British national debt amounts. at present to $38.5 bil- 
lion, the American to 28.5. This represents about $1000 per 
capita in England, and $225 in the USA. In other words, 
the British national debt is today still four times as high as 
the American, if the difference in size of population is taken 
into consideration. And this comparison does not take into 
account the difference in national wealth. The difference is 
not so important in respect to local debt. But in this respect 
also England, with a county and municipal debt of $6.5 
billion, does not lag behind the USA with its 19.6 billion, 
if this is reduced to a per capita basis. All these capital ac- 
counts, however, are rather misleading. 

What really matters, is not the principal, but the amount 
of the annual service, for the budget must provide for the 
service of this national debt. Even the $8.5 billion budget for 
which the President seeks power from Congress for 1935-36 
lags far behind the figures of the British budget. The Brit- 
ish budget differs from the American in that, among other 
things, it is less burdened with relief costs, which account 
for the bulk of the American deficit. In England there are 
the self-supporting social-insurance funds. The budgetary 
grants to these funds are limited altogether to $650 million. 
If, therefore, the full weight of the British fiscal burden is 
to be estimated, the costs of unemployment insurance, 
health, old age, widows and orphans insurance must be 
added to the $4 billion budget. I put their amount at $700 
million for the current year, although in England a rela- 
tively larger part of the relief costs is borne by the counties 
and municipalities than in America. This $700 million com- 
prises only the contributions to the various insurance funds. 
They bring the British budget to the neighborhood of $5 
billion, that is, about $130 per capita, as against $68 per 
capita in the USA. In other words, the British budget is 
today almost twice as big as Roosevelt’s emergency budget 


of 1935-36. 


Paes reference to England will not, I hope, be interpreted 
by my readers as desire to see the American government 
expenditure raised to the English level. It only demon- 
strates what a gigantic performance is presented to the 
world by the British fiscal policy even to balance such a 
budget. It further shows that the size of the American 
budget is as yet far from alarming, but two other impor- 
tant problems arise from this contrast. The one concerns 
the time and method by which the American budget deficit 
must ultimately be eliminated. And the second problem is 
whether this budgetary policy can in any way achieve the 
economic results desired by its advocates. 

The answer to the first question appears to be simple. 
There are few ministers of finance who have an easier task 
than Mr. Morgenthau. The American treasury levies from 
the American citizens only about one quarter of the taxes 
which the British treasury exacts from the British. The 
American income tax rises very sharply in the higher 
brackets, but this is more a matter of social morals than 
of financial policy. The majority of American people scarce- 
ly know what taxation is, if European yardsticks are applied. 
This is true both of income tax and indirect taxation. But 
I do not believe that Mr. Roosevelt’s budgetary policy will 
have to be changed in this respect in the near future. If 
America, indeed, should advance along the path of recovery, 
the secretary of the treasury will be able to balance his 
budget in the next year without having to exact from the 
country any major sacrifices. If unemployment should really 
diminish, if the industries should really swing into action, 
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if, at the same time, a social-insurance system is created by 
which the government should be freed from the bulk of 
the remaining relief burden, if the federal government, 
states and municipalities should be able to show increasing 
tax returns and decreasing relief expenditures—then the 
American budgetary problem resolves itself automatically. 
If, if, if. . . . The sound concept of Roosevelt’s financial 
policy for 1935 is that he wants to let the government ex- 
penditure—in the wide range of $8.5 billion—become effec- 
tive only according to the needs dictated by a faster or 
slower recovery. This was the idea of the general spending 
authorization asked by the President. He wishes to make 
use of it only so far as necessary. 


age second question is much more intricate. What about 
the theory of “spending the way to recovery”? Is it at all 
practicable? Perhaps I shall be allowed to treat this problem 
more thoroughly—from a theoretical point of view and 
against the background of my European experiences—in 
these columns at some later occasion. Here I must limit 
myself to a few brief sentences about what is, perhaps, one 
of the most controversial and complex of theoretical prob- 
lems. Whether a policy of spending really contributes to a 
business revival depends primarily on four conditions: 

1. Public spending must not deter private spending. A 
financial policy which discourages capital defeats its own 
ends. Its only effect is that every dollar of public spending 
excludes two or three dollars of private spending. Such a 
policy aggravates the ills it means to cure. This leads us to 
the psychological problem of “confidence” which is being 
discussed in many quarters—not only in the USA—with a 
hardly credible lack of judgment. What has again and 
again in the last two years shaken this confidence—rightly 
or wrongly—and thus paralyzed every tonic effect of gov- 
ernment spending? In the first place, in my opinion, the 
dollar experiments, the President’s promise—unkept and 
not to be kept—to balance the budget by 1935, and his al- 
leged hostility against the “profit system.” 

2. The public works policy finds its limit in the condi- 
tion of the capital market. The government may skim idle 
capital off the market, but it must not start competition with 
private industries, if it does not wish to drive up the inter- 
est rates and to impede economically profitable private in- 
vestments in order to launch less profitable government 
investments. This dilemma cannot be dodged by covering 
the budget deficit through inflation instead of loans. For 
inflation pushes prices up and, by so doing, excludes as 
much purchasing power from one side of the market as it 
creates on the other. There is a reliable index as to whether 
the government encroaches too heavily on the capital mar- 
ket: the bond prices. As long as these prices show an up- 
ward tendency, the government keeps “within its sound 
credit.” As soon as bond prices show signs of weakness a 
conscientious government must watch this alarm signal as 
anxiously as a conscientious doctor watches the first sign of 
heart trouble in a patient previously considered healthy. 

3. Government interference in the development of the 
crisis must not occur too early. What may be sensible and 
sane in 1935, could have been fatal in the last years of the 
Hoover administration. The cathartic process following the 
crisis had first to run its full length—it would have been 
wrong to stop it as long as it proceeded. The time for inter- 
ference is ripe when the crisis threatens to spread from the 
sick to the sound parts of the social body and these sound 
parts do not wield enough forces (Continued on page 139) 
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Prologue 


UR forefathers were pioneers. 
So are we. 


They came like shadows through the Alleghenies 
exploring and hoping. 


They saw the red azaleas, the white shadbush, 
the bloodroots, the Judas trees. 


Our forefathers could drive their oxen 
through the dangerous mountain valleys. 
They could shield their families from savages, 
knew how to deal with the wild and strange, 
had the points of the compass in their blood. 


They built a new city where these rivers meet 
and died victorious over the outward. 


We live in the homes and the new city they built 
and find it none too easy. 


They knew the mountains and the midnight skies. 
We know chambers filled with talk and silence, 

' ghosts and hallucinations. We have come 

under roofs to a fantastic air, somehow. 


Our fathers died victorious over the outward. 
Peace to them. Courage to us, 


who fight not Indians but insanity. 


We go quietly; there is much to do, 
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but nothing to do without going quietly. 


Living-rooms, bedrooms, court-houses, 

banks, asylums, 

are no more mysterious than the out-of-doors; 

we shall know them and ourselves who dwell in them, 
and what the shapes that dwell in the wilderness 
within us all. 


The sky is a vast inverted bowl of blue; 
about the circling rim the furnaces 
are emptying into it like yellow rivers. 


We have senses which may lead to trails, 
we may find trails which lead to water; 

we are making a new compass, 

are feeling towards passes through mountains 
even in the fantastic air of chambers. 


Intrepidity was not interred with our forefathers, 
and nothing matters now but finding springs. 


Following the elder wisdom we cherish likewise the new; 
we stay pioneers, but the trails are leading inwards. 


Our forefathers went shadowlike 
into beautiful new valleys 

of orioles and of rhododendron 
—and of death. 


Our forefathers went shadowlike 

into beautiful dangerous new valleys, 
exploring and hoping; 

and so do we. 


SHUR VEY 
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Homesteap is almost my first memory. 


A July morning of early childhood. I bring in 

the milk bottles and the morning papers, and 

across the paper is big black type. 

My father starts when he sees the headlines and says to my 
mother, “Some anarchist has stabbed Clay Frick.” 


“Men in action are the poet’s proper theme.” 


That spring Andrew Carnegie sailed for Skibo castle leaving 
behind him a memorandum for John A. Potter, superintendent 
of the Homestead works, “to roll a large set of plates ahead, 
which can be finished should the works be stopped for a time.” 


Frick wrote Pinkerton on the twenty-fifth of June, “We will 
want 300 guards for service at our Homestead mills against 
interference with our plan to start operations July sixth... .” 


Carnegie told about it later: “While in Scotland I, received 
the following cable from the officers of the union of our work- 
men: ‘Kind master, tell us what you wish us to do, and we 


shall do it for you... . This was most touching, but alas, 
too late.” 


Too late, the cable was delayed in reaching him. Carnegie was 
not at Skibo, was at Loch Rannock, Perthshire, thirty-five miles 
from a railroad station or a telegraph office. 


Too late. For six days the men had tried desperately to get in 
touch with him. 


Henry Phipps told about it later: “We his partners were of the 
opinion that the welfare of the company required he should 
not be in this country at this time. We knew of his extreme 
disposition to always grant the demands of labor, and all re- 


joiced we were permitted to manage the affair in our own 
” 
way. 


1892 Homestead 
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INDUSTRY’S 
INCREASE 


A bad affair ... July sixth a bad day in 
Homestead . . . an all-day battle, with dyna- 
mite and dead men. The Pinkerton brigade 
was run out of town between lines of slugging. 


Berkmann told about it later: “Carnegie selected Frick, bloody 
Frick of the coke regions, to carry the program into execution. 
Must the oppressed forever submit? Human life is indeed 
sacred, but to remove a tyrant is the giving of life and oppor- 
tunity to an oppressed people . . . . On and on rushes the en- 
gine... “Pittsburgh! Pittsburgh!’ the harsh cry of the conductor 
startles me.” 


Major General Snowden encamped at Homestead with eight 
thousand guardsmen. “We propose to manage our own busi- 
ness as we think proper and right,” said Frick. 


Even if it calls eight thousand guardsmen away from their own 
business. 


Berkmann had more to tell: “I find myself facing a black- 
bearded figure at a table in the back of the room. ‘Frick,’ I 
begin. The look of terror on his face strikes me speechless. I 
aim at his head. He averts his face. The high-ceilinged room 
reverberates. I hear a sharp piercing cry and see Frick on his 
knees, his head against the arm of his chair. Dead? I wonder. 
I must make sure. I crawl in the direction of the voice, drag- 
ging struggling men with me—get the dagger from my pocket 
—repeatedly strike with it—my arms are pulled and twisted 
and I am lifted bodily. My eyes meet Frick’s. He stands in 
front of me, supported. His face is ashen grey; the black beard 
is streaked with red, blood is oozing from his neck. A strange 
feeling as of shame comes over me; but the next moment I am 


filled with anger at this sentiment so unworthy of a revolu- 
tionist.” 


Colonel Harvey told about it later (everyone told about it but 
Frick): “The first bullet passed through the neck near the 
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base of the skull and down between the shoulders; the second 
bullet passed through the right side of the neck. Mr. Frick, in 
a low voice, ‘Don’t kill him—let the law take its course; but 
raise his head and let me see his face .. . .’ The sheriff, follow- 
ing the direction indicated by Mr. Frick’s index finger, saw 
that Berkmann had a capsule between his teeth. “Remove that 
capsule.’ It contained fulminate of mercury’, enough to blow 
all in the room to bits.” 


Surgeons probed for the bullets. Frick refused ether. “Without 
it I can help more in locating them,” he said. He completed 
the day’s work propped at his desk. 


In the ambulance to his home in Homewood that evening, he 
dictated these words for the newspapers: “I do not think I 
shall die; but whether I do or not, the company will pursue 
the same policy and it will win.” 


He did not die; but his baby boy, Henry Clay Frick junior, 
born the day of the Homestead battle, died twenty-eight days 
later. 


August fifth Frick walked alone across his lawn, stepped upon 
an open trolley-car, entered his office at the stroke of eight, 
and rang for the morning’s mail. “If an honest American can- 
not live in his own home without a bodyguard, it is time to 
quit,” he told the reporters. 


Out at Homestead it kept on, about the worst affair ever for 
strikers and their wives and children. 


Ben Butler wanted Carnegie extradited for murder. 
General Grosvenor called him the arch-sneak of this age.. 
A London paper said: “Here we have this Scotch-Yankee 


plutocrat meandering through Scotland in a four-in-hand open- 
ing public libraries, while the wretched workmen who supply 


1The capsule of fulminate of mercury mentioned by Colonel Harvey and 
Winkler does not appear in Berkmann’s detailed account. I had arranged 
the cadences of my page before I noticed the discrepancy. 
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him with ways and means for his self-glorification are starving 
in Pittsburgh.” 


A St. Louis paper said: “Say what you will of Frick, he is a 
brave man. Say what you will of Carnegie, he is a coward. 
And gods and men hate cowards.” 

But Gladstone wrote Carnegie: “... simply to say .. . that no 
one who knows you will be prompted by unfortunate occur- 
rences across the water, of which manifestly we cannot know 
the exact merits, to qualify in the slightest degree either his 
confidence in your generous views or his admiration of the 
great and good work you have done. Wealth is at present 
like a monster threatening to swallow up the moral life of 
man—you, by precept and example, have been teaching him 
to disgorge. .. . Very faithfully yours . . .” 


Carnegie and President Harrison had been friends, but after 
Homestead could a Republican win? Carnegie cut his $50,000 
campaign subscription to $10,000. 


Frick wrote Carnegie November ninth, “I am very sorry for 
President Harrison, but I cannot see that our interests are 
going to be affected.” 


Carnegie wrote Frick the same day: “Cleveland landslide! 
Well! People will now think Protected Mfgrs. will be attended 
to, and quit agitating. Cleveland is a pretty good fellow. . . . 
Off for Venice to-morrow.” 


Frick cabled Carnegie November twenty-first, “Strike declared 
off yesterday. Our victory is now complete and most gratifying.” 
The profits of the company would be only $300,000 under the 
$4,300,000 earned the previous year. 


Carnegie cabled back: “Life worth living again. . . . The first 
happy morning since July. . . . Surprising how pretty Italia.” 
And wrote Frick from Rome: “Think I’m about ten years 
older. Europe has rung with Homestead, Homestead, until we 
are all sick of the name; but it is all over now. Ever your 


pard, A. C.” 
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Greed and human kindness fought each other so in Carnegie 
that he almost got a neurosis out of it. He fought it off as he 
ran by throwing gifts behind him to the Shade that followed. 


Berkmann wrote: “I had attempted the life of a great mag- 
nate. . . . They took advantage of my refusal to be legally 
represented. If I had seven years, I might try. I might live a 
year or two, anyway. But twenty-two years!” Yet Berkmann 
underestimated his vitality. 


The winter that year was a bad winter. My father took the 
pews out of his church on Smithfield Street so that more 
people could sleep there. I can’t remember that he did much 
that winter except feed men, women and children. He had 
to hurry about, getting the money to pay for the food. He had 
to get it from those who had it, of course. He had to ask 
them for it. 


One night something wakened me. I ran into the kitchen; my 
mother was washing blood off my father’s face. That evening 
Mr. Hamilton had driven my father over to Allegheny to see 
a rich man. On the way home as they came up Liberty Avenue, 
a drunken fellow with a smart team of black horses made for 
them, zigzagging from one side of the street to the other. “We 
were thrown from the buggy. . . . Mr. Hamilton is all right. 
I landed on my nose by the mare’s hoofs. She stood still, she 
didn’t kick. I’m all right, too.” 


Tuis scene, woven into the other strands at the beginning of 

me, lying hidden below nearly all I think and do, 

along with Homestead, along with Carnegie, Frick, Berk- 
mann: 

Liberty Avenue grows into a thoroughfare six times the 
breadth of other thoroughfares— 

‘a red moon lights it from the end by the river; 

the pavement is smooth, is black as death— 

the buildings go up six times as high as other buildings— 

the white mare pulls the buggy this way and that, fights her 
lonely duel— 

there is no one on the sidewalks, not a lighted window in 
the skyscrapers— 

the white mare cannot escape the black horses; they crash. 

But she stands steady; my father gets only a bloody nose. 


And along with this, 

and along with Homestead, and Carnegie, Frick, and Berk- 
mann, 

another strand of childhood—the enhalo’d image of a full 
dinner pail— 

what later year, what Pittsburgh street, I cannot recall; 

but the President of the United States, Major William Mc- 
Kinley, 

standing up in a barouche in a great crowd, 

and I on my father’s shoulder, seeing close to me 

the beautiful calm face of McKinley, the all-powerful 
all-beneficent 

beautiful calm face of government and business united, 

promising us food. Never again 

was a face to sink so deep into my life as his face, 

uniting and solving the duality of the world. 


BERRMENN found life in prison as absorbing as out of it. 
A man with smoked glasses said to him: “Didn’t you come 
from New York? Then how could the strike concern you? 
You must have had a personal grudge against Frick.” 

A Homestead striker he expected sympathy from, said: “Of 
course Frick deserved to die. He is a murderer. But the mill- 
workers will have nothing to do with anarchists. What did 
you want to kill him for, anyway? You don’t belong to the 
Homestead men; it was none of your business.” 


\ 
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An unknown person sent him a dollar bill and a brief note: 
“T am not an anarchist, but I wish you well. My sympathy is 
with the man, however, not with the act. I cannot justify your 
attempt. Life, human life, is sacred. None has the right to 
take what he cannot give.” 


Had Berkmann killed Frick, we should not have seen Frick 
in action against Carnegie (what we needed to see also,) only 
in action against strikers, against anarchists. We should not 
have seen Frick the striker, striking because he thought Car- 
negie had treated Aim unjustly, the same virile resentment in 
Frick as in the Homestead men. ; 

1899 added these colors to our picture of Frick, a man like 
Berkmann, holding to what he considered justice, stopped by 
nothing. Had Berkmann killed him he could not have written 
these words in a minute of the Carnegie Steel Co., November 
second, and read them calmly to the directors (who were not 
calm): “I. learn that Mr. Carnegie, while here, stated that I 
showed cowardice in not bringing up the question of coke as 
between Steel and Coke companies. ... Why was Mr. Carnegie 
not manly enough to say to my face what he said behind my 
back? He must apologize.” 


Whatever one may think of the dismayed directors or the in- 
furiated Laird of Skibo or the ejecture proceedings which fol- 
lowed, one has to wonder whether a nation can develop with- 
out the men who at each stage of their own development stand 
up for what they consider justice—even the tough ones who 


go through shooting, stabbing, strikes, and the cabals of hostile 
barons. 


What matter whether Frick was right, so long as he was 
Frick? What matter whether the Homestead men were right; 
what matter whether you were right, Berkmann? The waves 
smash against the rocks, boulder thunders upon boulder. Gran- 


ite men grind one another, leaving their clean sand to floor 
the ocean. 


The alternative would be for the republic to breed up a race 
of men who could work together without growing violent: 


men more interested in getting somewhere than in having 
their own way. 


Berkmann, the strikers, Frick and Phipps and the other barons, 
all believed they were right, and were ready to take punish- 
ment for what they believed. And so they were putting them- 
selves in position to learn, whether they learned or not. 


The Homestead strikers were Americans; many of them had 
been boys on farms near Pittsburgh like Frick himself. There 
was no difference of kind between Frick and the strikers. After 
Homestead labor tended to be foreign labor and more or less 
a state of peonage. The gap between owners and workers be- 
came a thing to torture the conscience. It got so bad that R. B. 
Mellon could tell a congressional) committee you couldn’t run 
a coal mine without machine-guns. 


The Homestead strike was, bad, but its results have been 
horrible. Yet how is one to talk it over quietly with people 
ready to die (or to kill others) for what they believe? 


At the time only Carnegie seemed more complicated. There 
was clearly a doubt in Carnegie. He concerns us more than 
people who are ready to die (or to kill others) for what they 


believe. Maybe culture or religion had begun to break him 
down. 


Like Berkmann, Carnegie had the gift of gab; they both 
describe their mothers. Carnegie says: “Mother had cooked 


smumtee 


; 
: 
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and served her boys, washed their clothes and mended them, 
made their beds, cleaned their home. . . . There was nothing 
that heroine didn’t do in the struggle we were making for 
elbow room in the western world... . But we could not escape 
the inevitable servant-girl. One came and others followed, and 
with these came also the destruction of much of that genuine 
family happiness that flows from exclusiveness . fs 


Carnegie promised his mother never to marry while she lived. 
He did not want his mother worn out contending with a 
daughter-in-law. He kept his word, did not marry till he was 
fifty-two. 


Berkmann says: “I resented my mother’s right to inflict phy- 
sical punishment on the servants. ‘You have no right to strike 
the girl. . . . She is as good as you.’ Mother’s long slender 
fingers grasp the heavy ladle, and the next instant a sharp 
pain pierces my left hand. Her arm remains motionless, her 
gaze directed to the spreading blood stain on the table cloth. 
Without a word I pick up the heavy salt cellar and fling it 
aganist the French mirror. At the crash of the glass my mother 
opens her eyes. I rise and leave the house.” 


Even as a boy, Mr. Carnegie, this comrade of yours and mine 
had to smash something; but like you, he loved his mother 
too much to smash fer, and so the looking-glass got it. 


As usual in such cases, the looking-glass got it; what was re- 
flected in the looking-glass got it. 


Homestead, Loch Rannock.... 


fee arch-sneak of the age? It looks as though you were, Mr. 
Carnegie—but sneaking from the arch-question of your age. 
Berkmann and Frick, being less adult, thought they had the 
right answer to the arch-question, or to any question. They 
did not need to sneak, they could be brave. 


The arch-question bothered you a good deal. It kept you in 
hot water with yourself most of your later life. You wrote 
pamphlets about it and mailed one to Grover Cleveland, to 
find out what he thought (because you knew he was no fool), 
and he wrote back: “Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C— 
Dear Mr. Carnegie: .. . You state the rule which must under- 
lie any effective remedy, when you say: “You must capture 
and keep the heart of the original and supremely able man 
before his brain can do its best-—but I am sure your own 
experience justifies you in further saying: “You must capture 
and keep the heart of any workingman before his hands will 
do’ their best::.-.%."” 


Mr. Carnegie, President Cleveland asked you the question we 
are asking you today, with what end in view is a man’s heart 
to be won? 


A leaf of paper flutters down to us, do you recall it, a 
private memorandum of yours: “December 1868, St. Nicholas 
Hotel, New York—Thirty-three. At thirty-five will have an 
income of $50,000 per annum: beyond this never earn. The 
amassing of wealth is one of the worst species of idolatry . . . 
no idol is more debasing. . . . Resign business at thirty-five, 
settle in Oxford, get a thorough education, make the acquaint- 
ance of literary men. . . . To continue to make money must 
degrade me beyond hope of recovery. . . . Settle then in Lon- 
don, purchase a controlling interest in some live review, taking 
part in public matters, especially those concerned with educa- 
tion and improvement of the poorer classes... .” 


There by Loch Rannock did you regret the growth of the 
company, the always increasing cry for profits? 
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A time had been when you went out to the yards yourself and 
talked their grievances over with the men. The stool of busi- 
ness has three legs, you used to say—labor, capital, manage- 
ment—and the greatest of these is management. 


The great new word management, seed for the future: were 
you not the first to isolate this health-giving germ? Were not 
those days by the loch, black days in your soul? Did you 
imagine in any nightmare how it would be if management 
and labor combined against ownership? 


Tuese Pittsburgh men working the mills you owned, 
walking the streets you owned, these delicate columns 
of life caught in the blackened web of your iron, 

these smouldering-eyed Pittsburgh men and boys, 

the masculine gleaming of their lives stranger 

in the mesh of steel, in the webb’d aluminum, 

always to be stranger, more gleaming, than skein of metal; 
always with their full healthy bloom of life, 

their sleepy bliss, their painful urgent angers, 

to be more complicated, more attractive 

to thought, than any world thought can erect 

under a spectral whisper which forgets 

the quick for the dead. Time brings forth ages when 
all things move fast: such is our age: and it’s better 
to have all things move fast, better at least 

for those who follow you—and follow us. 

Yes, it is better; it will be shown to be better. 


This obscure hurt which never gives us peace... . 
We can explain why it is not our fault, 
but it remains our fault. 
We can distract ourselves, but the hurt is there, 
our slow undoing through our sympathies: 
the slow coming to birth within our living 
body, of the new body made of ours. 
Yet in the business of childbirth, certainly, 
all effort bends on the delivery 
of that new body to the world in all 
its wholeness: the mother out of whom the new life 
comes, we the mother, we scream, we faint, 
we die perhaps, are not aware what we do 
or how disturbing our outcries may be 
to the public, the public order, the prevailing, 
the preferred, the accustomed— 
When it is born 
the new being will answer to all that, 
is it not soP 


Some disturbances are cosmic, with vibrations in every mind. 
Whitman had vibrated: “I do not give a little charity. When 
I give, I give myself.” 


Schopenhauer too had vibrated: “The good man wants the 
least difference possible made between himself and others.” 


You yourself, Mr. Carnegie: “The amassing of wealth is one 
of the worst species of idolatry.” 


If one might see, into you sitting there by Loch Rannock, 
thirty-five miles from a telegraph office, might one not study 
in you a cosmic storm, reflected in miniature: the idea of, the 
necessity of, the disappearance of the individual? 


Who can say? You were no ordinary person, but it all seems 
long ago. 


Authorities: The Pittsburgh Survey; Berkmann, Prison Memoirs of an 
Anarchist; Bridge, The Inside Story of the Steel Trust; Carnegie, Auto- 
biography, and The Gospel of Wealth; Harvey, Life of H. C. Frick; 
O’Connor, Mellon’s Millions; Winkler, Incredible Carnegie. 
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TAX LIMITATIONS 


BY JOHN F. SLY 


a great respect for enactment as an end of all difficul- 

ties. Indeed, many of his greatest public issues have 
been handled in this way, and he is quite accustomed to 
formal promises, by way of the ballot-box, not to do it 
again. It was so with enfranchising the Negro, with cur- 
tailing the saloon, with controlling special legislation, with 
restricting bonded indebtedness—and it has been so with 
taxes. The difficulty is: taxes are too high. The remedy is: 
limit them by law. 

When the citizen says taxes in this connection, he means 
property taxes—that is, taxes on the real and personal prop- 
erty of the community in which he lives. These he describes 
as crushing, not only because they are high but because 
their collection is among the most inevitable contributions 
which he faces. This leads to his second complaint of un- 
evenness—the farmer and the home owner are taxed to the 
benefit of other groups, and values rooted deep in his social 
thinking are accordingly impaired. In other words, agricul- 
ture is approaching ruin, the home is threatened with ex- 
tinction, and business is being hampered or even destroyed. 
At this point he announces a remedy flowering from the best 
American tradition, namely: classify property in such a way 
as to separate the oppressed groups for more lenient treat- 
ment; further protect such groups by placing a levy limit 
(a maximum) on each classification adopted. 

Now there are numerous places in which to enshrine his 
remedy, but the citizen has generally preferred the constitu- 
tion. Not only does enrollment in this historic setting give 
a satisfying sanctity to his promises, but it secures a more 
solemn hearing in his courts, and is apt to have a perman- 
ence that no lesser pronouncement can give. Likewise he 
has had his choice of means. He can classify his property 
narrowly—that is separate the oppressed groups into per- 
haps two classes, personal property employed exclusively in 
agriculture, and all intangible personal property. Or he can 
classify his property broadly—that is, place all real and per- 
sonal property into a suitable number of groups with a 
maximum levy rate on each group. 

When it comes to fixing the levy limit, the maximum 
beyond which the levy shall not go, the American citizen 
has also tried various measures. Some of his limitations 
have restricted the amount of the levy to a percent of the 
previous year or years; or to a fixed amount per capita; or 
to a fixed amount in dollars; or to a fixed ratio between 
revenue from. general property taxes and revenue from 
other sources. But perhaps the oldest and most widely used 
is a fixed maximum rate based on each $100 assessed valua- 
tion. The most extreme form of this is probably the West 
Virginia Tax Limitation Amendment adopted November 
11, 1932, which purported to do fine things as follows: 

1. To group all general property into four classes: 

Class I. All tangible personal property em- 
ployed exclusively in agriculture, including horti- 
culture and grazing; all products of agriculture 
(including livestock) while owned by the pro- 
ducer; all money and all notes, bonds, bills and 
accounts receivable, stocks and any other intangi- 
ble personal property. 

Class II. All property occupied by the owner 


Teac is embedded in the feelings of every American 


exclusively for residential purposes; all farms, including land 

used for horticulture and grazing, occupied and cultivated 

by their owners or bona fide tenants. 
Class III. All real and personal property situated outside of 

municipalities, exclusive of classes I and II. 

Class IV. All real and personal property situated inside of 

municipalities, exclusive of classes I and II. 

2. To place a tax limit (a maximum) on each class as fol- 
lows: fifty cents on each $100 assessed valuation on Class I 
property, $1 on Class II property, $1.50 on Class III property, 
and $2 on Class IV property. 

3. To permit an increase of the maximum rates up to 50 per- 
cent, provided that 60 percent of the qualified voters of the 
taxing units affected gave their assent. 

4. To permit a graduated income tax. 

5. To limit the state property tax for general revenue pur- 
poses to one cent per $100 assessed valuation. 

Now this kind of thing has certain definite objects in 
view. In the first place, it is supposed to widen the tax 
base. Tax relief through tax limits does not mean so 
much a reduction in expenditures as it does a redistribu- 
tion of the burden. In the second place, it attempts to 
force the state to assume a new position in relation to its 
local subdivisions. This means state aid to replace the 
necessary revenue lost to local government through limi- 
tation of the general property tax, and the consequent 
state guidance or control of local functions. And, finally, 
there is a third broad aim to the tax limit movement— 
to compel readjustment of outworn administrative structure 
toward more efficient and more economical methods. 


& a matter of fact, the history of the more recent tax 
limit laws in this country shows that they have often 
led toward the fulfillment of just such purposes. Indeed it 
could hardly be otherwise. It is quite possible to place a 
bomb under your home on the theory that its violent demo- 
lition will compel needed improvements. Of course the 
bomb may likewise destroy adjacent property, tear away 
satisfactory portions of your residence and lead to endless 
litigation with neighbors, insurance companies, public-serv- 
ice units and the local corporation—but there will be an 
opportunity for improvements. There is also this lesson 
from experience: by the time the disturbance is settled, 
everyone will be about where he was before the explosion, 
and the home owner’s improvements will bear a surprising 
resemblance to the old structure. 

The problem can be seen more clearly perhaps in this 
way. Assume a home owner in a small American town 
with a spendable income of $2500 a year made from a retail 
store, with gross sales of $40,000 a year, carrying an assessed 
valuation (well below its true and actual value) of $1800. 


The property owner thinks he has found a sure way to protect 
himself from bearing the brunt of taxation when he gets tax 
limitation written into law. This is not the case, says this tax 
expert. It fools the public like the magician'’s legerdemain. 
To get tax relief we must face the facts in public finance 
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He likewise owns a modest home assessed at 
$1200; a third-year car assessed (when reported) 
as personal property at $200; a medley of addi- 
tional personal property assessed (with a friendly 
smile) at $150; and two dogs taxed at $1.50 each 
when one year old. On this property and income 


he is accustomed to pay state and local taxes about LOCAL 
Pe tallaws: 1932 $47,089,349 
: 34 10,1 44° 
On his real and personal property (store, ’ . LN lan 
home, car, etc.) at $3 per $100 valuation... $100.50 STATE T 
: 1932 366,140 [-_] — OTA 
On his $40,000 gross sales, a state gross a ees Genera Property Tax 
SALSA EET BAT ea oe 80.00 : ree ei. ene 
On his third-year car, a license tax of ... 15.00 "ESTIMATED 
On gasoline eed ii MaeacAat during the Sources: Biennial Report (1932-1933), Advance Estimates and Approved Levies. 
year, a state tax of 4 cents a gallon about _—20.00 
On the privilege of doing business in the 
community, a local retail merchant’s license _ PRINCIPAL INDIRECT TAXES _ 
(GED.G Say OS Gg ee ie ee ACen en On Cee 10.00 5 bes aM Musioys ct DoLLars 
4 ih Sant i 
For road purposes, a poll tax (state and $ ° 
EEA UAE ASR ogee eee ee 2.00 L GASOLENE AND MOTOR 1932: $ 9354979 = 
On the two dogs, a dog tax .......... 2.00 VEHICLE LICENSE TAX 1934: 9.005000 
BS, 8 
eS 2 BUSINESS AND OCCUPATION ( 1932: 232,710 
BE OC ALR a ee ks 230.50 TAX (EXCLUSIVE OF 4 AND 
ee 3 § 5 BELOW) 1934: 86190464 
This is a tax of some 9 percent on his spendable 
income, and he is naturally first impressed with *3 CONSUMERS SALES TAX er SOE ‘ otal: Ree | 
the burden of the largest item, $100.50 on his Leahy ESS ---4----74 
general property. 5) Pee en Be 90,000 
Then comes word of a tax-limitation amend- 934,477,170 ~~) 
ment to his constitution. The local papers make f ‘ie 
much of it. It is clearly a relief to the payment 5. PERSONAL INCOME TAX phe Mneeasee 
of the largest item on his tax bill. It promises, 
moreover, to place his tax problems on the a Aiteae (93% 1,055,228 
shoulders of the big corporations and hints at Niap SH 
new sources of revenue which are bulging with R 1932: «812,77! 
hitherto untapped sums. He eagerly fits the new Te SN a ea 1934: 650888 
proposal into his operating budget and makes 
i j i 1932: NONE INDIRECT TAXES- 
some very solacing discoveries. *@ BEER TAX { SY es 1932 $ 14056464 
He observes that his home is classified in the BL tesa 
= i cj 1932: NONE : 
$1 class—that is, the maximum levy on this | «9 yepicmvat uiavoR TAX ee wait. te a ee New Tax (839-934) 
property will henceforth be $1 for each $100 valu- : Featiaen Wiese mice mae 
ation. He sees that his store is likewise classified. 1932: «417,796 pee Fs here le petee meacnan 
. . INTED TO APPROXIMATELY 5 THE 
It falls in the $2 class, more than his home, but set uovcr ANY tai te uax | 317.986" Spey ace aryl tices ang 


a third less than last year’s rate. He reads that 
his personal property will carry a flat exemption 
of $200, and that much of the remainder is in 
a very low class. It takes only a few minutes 
to convert his former tax bill into the promised 
rates of the new tax-limitation amendment, and 
it seems to look like this: 


His real and personal property (store, home, car, 


Yop yt SAO Oe te $ 51.00 
Otherssuncnanced Gee w in cs yc 0k epee oe 130.00 
ST Otalere er ao $181.00 


Here is a saving of some 49 percent on his general property, 
21 percent on his total tax bill, and 2 percent on his total 
spendable income—close to the yield of a conservative 
bond. 

The result is that thé tax-limitation amendment passes 
with a shout; then comes a pause. Popular fervor fades a 
bit, and other citizens take pencil in hand and likewise do 
a little estimating. These are state and local budget officers, 
school boards, tax commissioners, and sinking-fund trus- 
tees—in fact, everyone responsible for maintaining the 


Sources: Audits (1933 and 1934) and Account Books (To Aug. |, 1934) 
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TAX LIMITATION IN WEST VIRGINIA 
For fiscal years ending June 30, 1932 and June 30, 1934 
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GENERAL PROPERTY TAX LEVIES 


In Mittions oF Doliars 
15 20 25 30 


10 35 40 


BURDEN WILL BE APPROWMATELY $33,000,000. 


Effect of limitation on the tax system of the state. Property taxes 
were cut almost in half, while indirect taxes were nearly doubled 


public service and preserving the public credit. A few of 
these may perhaps have figured a little before, but their 
calculations were lost in the clamor to save the home owner, 
the farmer, and the small business man. Gradually, how- 
ever, calm, quizzical voices announce that many schools 
can run only four months on the new revenue base, that 
the cities will have their income reduced from one half to 
two thirds, that counties will have little or nothing left for 
current expenses after paying debt services, and that the 
state has lost practically all of its revenue from general 
property. 

By the time a new legislature convenes, interest changes 
from limiting taxes to maintaining services. Even our home 
owner, while insisting doggedly on his gains, is as eager 
as anyone for a nine-months school term, good highways, 
and low fire-insurance rates. The legislature, accordingly, 
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of West Virginia general property tax and gross sales tax by economic groups 
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Effect of the tax limitation amendment on various economic groups. 
The heavy savings fell in the residential and agricultural groups 


turns its attention to salvaging what is left of the general 
property tax and devising new sources of revenue to make 
up the remainder. Every interest is appealed to and every 
base explored, and after the greatest distress and travail the 
home owner is fully informed of his new tax structure. 
It looks very much like this: 


His real and personal property tax (store, home, 


car, etc.) as’ anticipated \4. set) ne $ 51.00 
His gross sales tax, increased to .003—here was the 

new indirect tax base he had talked about, now as- 

Sessed tO support -therschools-y, 7) ee eee 120.00 
Fis) caryas formerly at. aas<1) ee eae 15.00 
His gasoline, 1 cent increase to relieve the counties 

from road levies which they could no longer lay .... 25.00 
A local retail merchant’s license tax, increased 50 

percent—the city is one of homes, and homes are in 

thes $1. class:..3 2% te Acsww eae eee 20.00 
His poll tax, the same (but now in the emergency 

extended to women)! \\):\->.9 0 uy. See 2.00 
His ‘dog tax, unchanged ¥%. .. 4) Jae eee 3.00 
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IN ADDITION 
A new consumers sales tax of 2 percent 
figured on about 14 of his spendable in- 


come costs’ him), 7.50 eae ee nee 16.00 

" A bevy of minor new taxes—beer, amuse- 
ments, cigarettes, etc., possibly .......... 20.00 
"otal #..2 +. sere $272.00 


This is not an historical example. It parallels 
an attitude of mind that has marked the history 
of tax limits and that has time and again led to 
the results in whole or in part that our hypo- 
thetical home owner experienced. Nor is the story 
any more reassuring to the non-property owner 
or to the citizen whose property shares little, if 
at all, in the savings of the tax limitation 
amendment. The non-property owner will see 
practically nothing in the movement but a sud- 
den and steep upward trend in his indirect tax 
burden. This may, in part, be justified on the 
grounds that he formerly escaped his share of 
the contribution; but it is plain that the increase 
is apt to be most arbitrary, with small regard to 
his capacity to pay. The citizen or corporation, 
moreover, that while owning extensive properties, 
does not gain much because of the nature of the 
amendment—a water company, for instance, with 
much of its property in pipes and mains, and 
located in a heavily debt-burdened community; 
or a telegraph company, with not much real 
property, but large investments in conduits and 
equipment—will notice little saving on property 
taxes in comparison with the heavy increases that 
a gross sales or income tax may impose. 

The concluding chapter is likewise amazingly 
routine. Soon exasperated with his $120 gross 
sales tax, pushed for capital outlay (particularly 
in his schools) which he cannot meet from his 
restricted levies, impatient at the penny tax on 
his retail purchases, the home owner countenances 
evasions of the tax limits. Constant pressure is 
exerted to raise the assessed valuation of his prop- 
erty; excessive delinquency allowances are permit- 
ted on levy estimates; new forms of revenue bonds 
relieve a restricted borrowing power; attempts are made to 
pledge indirect revenues for interest and sinking-fund pay- 
ments; strange devices in the form of service fees enter 
his municipal fiscal system; floating debt accumulates to 
permit increased current expenditures; in short, the condi- 
tion brought about by the explosion is slowly twisted into 
its former shape by legal and political evasions. The con- 
clusion from experience is beyond doubt: tax limits do not 
limit—either revenues or expenditures—and if they did, 
government in most of our rural and semi-rural states could 
not survive. 

There are implications in a tax bill which, for purposes 
of illustration, has increased from $231 to $272 in the inter- 
est of tax relief. Not all taxpayers in the state would experi- 
ence such an increase. Some would pay less gross taxes 
than ever, especially in a farming community with prac- 
tically all property in the $1 class and no other means of 
support. Others, particularly business enterprises, would 
face increases of perhaps 100 percent or more. This is one 
of the greatest problems of tax limits: due to the original 
inequality of assessments, to the (Gontinued on page 141) 
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A Study of Homicide in the United States 
BY LOUIS |. DUBLIN and BESSIE BUNZEL 


annually over 11,000 persons, or 9.2 out of every 

100,000 of population. Such huge wastage of human 
life is but the most acute symptom of a deeply rooted na- 
tional lawlessness which reflects our historical backgrounds, 
racial mixtures, industrial conflicts, limited educational sys- 
tem, and many other factors in our social organization. 
Obviously we must learn to control the propensity to kill, 
and we must modify, as far as possible, the circumstances 
that encourage those passions which lead men to murder 
one another. The causes of homicide, however, are so di- 
verse and so closely interwoven into our whole social fabric 
that it will be no easy task to eradicate them. Before we can 
plan any preventive campaign or use present techniques 
effectively, we must study the available facts on homicide 
to see where they lead us. 

At the very outset, certain conflicts between criminal and 
vital statistics must be cleared up. Homicide is a general 
term used to denote the killing of one human being by 
another. It is not necessarily unlawful: it may be either 
excusable or justifiable and therefore within the law; or it 
may be felonious—murder or manslaughter. Included in 
the first category are case$ in which an officer of the law, 
while discharging his duties, kills a man; or those in which 
one man kills another in self-defense. Such persons are not 
regarded as guilty of any crime and they are not reported 
in criminal statistics. Vital statistics, on the other hand, list 
all such deaths as homicides. At the same time, accidental 
deaths due to negligence appear in the criminal records 
but are never regarded as homicides in vital statistics prac- 
tice. In an automobile fatality, for example, the death is 
considered accidental even if it was due to the rank care- 
lessness of the motorist or to his wilful disobedience of traffic 
laws. Here we shall consider the problem of homicide from 
the point of view of vital rather than that of criminal 
statistics. 

Unfortunately, federal mortality statistics date only from 
the beginning of the century and at first covered but a 
small area of the country. In 1900, the Original Registration 
States for Deaths included the six New England states and 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Indiana and the District 
of Columbia. State after state has since been added until 
the registration area now covers the entire Union. As the 
territory included has grown, the composition of the popu- 
lation, its age, sex and color distribution has markedly 
changed. This expansion of geographical boundaries is 
particularly significant because homicide is especially preva- 
lent throughout the South and in the Rocky Mountain states, 
which were not included in the early mortality returns. To 
obtain an accurate 
picture of the trend 
of homicide over a 
period of years, we 
must consider a con- 
stant area, the Origi- 
nal Registration 
States. This fortu- 


VV sonuat of homicide in the United States number 


We have an unenviable record for homicide. Our rate is twen- 
ty-nine times that of the Netherlands, three times that of Italy, 
lowest and highest rates in Europe. In the conviction that an at- 
tack upon our national lawlessness must be founded on knowl- 
edge, these authors make a careful study of available facts 


nately includes over 34 million people, a fair sample of the 
total population. 

Homicide rates for this area show a steady increase. In 
1900, there were 230 homicides with a rate of 1.2 per 
100,000 population; in 1905, the rate was 2.1; in 1910, 3.9; 
1901920) 4. 22m 1975595.0; im 1930 5.1 and in 19325°5.2 per 
100,000—an increase of nearly 350 percent in thirty-two 
years. If the 1900 rate had prevailed in 1932, there would 
have been only about 400 homicides in that year instead of 
the 1761 actually recorded in these ten states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Do these figures indicate a real increase in the frequency 
of homicide? In the early years many homicides were not 
registered as such. Since 1907, however, death reporting by 
cause has been fairly complete. In that year the homicide 
rate was 3.9 per 100,000 of population. This figure repre- 
sented, for all practical purposes, a rate for white persons— 
because at that time the Negroes in the Original Registra- 
tion States formed only about 2 percent of the total popu- 
lation. Unfortunately we have no homicide figures classified 
according to color prior to 1921, in which year the white rate 
was 4.0, exactly the same as in 1932. Thus among the white 
population in this area the homicide rate has not increased 
since the earliest date for which we have reliable figures. 

The increase in the total homicide rate since 1910 in the 
Original Registration States must be due to another factor. 
Undoubtedly the Negro has contributed to it. In the United 
States as a whole during the five-year period 1926-1930, 
more than eight times as many Negro as white males were 
slain per unit of population and almost seven times as 
many Negro as white women. There has been a decided 
migration of Negroes into the Original Registration States 
since the World War. Although the proportion of Negroes 
in that area has never been high, it has risen 50 percent, 
from 2.4 percent of the population in 1920 to 3.6 percent in 
1930. Moreover, at the same time the Negro homicide rate 
was rising persistently. In 1921, it was 26.3 per 100,000, and 
by 1932 it had reached 37.6—an increase of 43 percent. 
Apparently the two factors of increased Negro population 
and a rising homicide rate among Negroes do explain most 
of the real increase in the rate of the Original Registration 
States since 1900. 

Between 1920 and 1930 the same trends were visible in 
a larger area, the Registration States of 1920. In 1920 the 
standardized rate for white males was 7.4 per 100,000, and 
in 1930 it was 7.7. The rate for white females also changed 
very little. Among Negro males, however, the rate rose 


from 43.5 in 1920 to 58.9 in 1930, the highest point, 67.0, 


‘being reached in 1926. Among Negro women the rate rose 


from 10.3 to 14.6 dur- 
ing the same years. 
We cannot speak 
more definitely of the 
trend in the country 
as a whole because 
of the lack of authen- 
tic information. Even 
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HOMICIDE BY AGE, SEX AND COLOR, 1926-1930 percent in 1919-1920 over the 1910-1913 level; 
U. S. Registration States of 1920 25 percent in 1921-1925; and 35 percent in the 
os ‘20 subsequent five-year period. Australia, Swe- 
110 MALES 1 FEMALES——'!0 den and Switzerland tell a similar story. 
100 a rs. cee coc 100 Age and sex as well as race are significant 
$0 persons persons ___|4 factors in the homicide rate. As a cause of 
| a death, homicide involves men far more fre- 
ey ] pas enor *° quently than women. In 1932, 8646 men and 
70 e j 5 70 2076 women were slain in the United States, 
2 : # pO LOBED feos. 6 exclusive of Texas. In the early years of life 
: z the homicide rates are very small for both 
“4 nh %° sexes and approximately equal. After age 15, 
40 a D ae 40 however, they begin to diverge widely and 
30 2 y D 2 = 30 at ages 15 to 19, the male rate is twice the 
A 2 a B female rate among the white population. 
y e 2 e e g & 7 This difference grows steadily larger, and is 
is : . . y : ni Baek = 0 greatest in the age group 55 to 64 where the 
c ed Zk Zi ZA mak Aka deakA moWd nem Jo male rate is well over six times that of the 
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There was a decided peak in the young adult groups, particularly of Negro men 


if homicide is not increasing among the white population, 
however, our record has been and still is sufficiently bad to 
warrant serious attention. 

The situation in the United States presents a striking 
contrast to that pictured by the available statistics of other 
countries. The Netherlands has the best homicide record 
in Europe; during the five-year period 1926-1930, an aver- 
age of only three persons out of every million in the popu- 
lation were killed. Our rate was 29 times as high. It was 
18 times that of England and Wales and of Scotland. In 
no region of the British Empire did the rate approach that 
of the United States. Our figure is more than three times 
that of Italy, which has the highest rate in Europe; it is 
about four and one-half times that of Belgium and Ger- 
many; and five and one-half times that of Switzerland. 

The United States, moreover, is the only important 
country which shows more homicide in recent years than 
prior to the World War, although in some countries there 
was a noticeable increase in the two years immediately 
after the war. For example, in 1919-1920, there was an 
increase of 88 percent in Belgium over the years 1910-1913; 
but by 1921-1925 the increase had dwindled to 16 percent; 
and 1926-1930 showed a decline of 6 percent from the 
pre-war years. In Ireland and Italy, those early post-war 
years witnessed a huge increase due to civil strife. After 
revolutionary difficulties were cleared up, however, the 
homicide rate in the Irish Free State fell to 1.0 per 100,000 
during the five-year period 1926-1930, and in northern 
Ireland it was even a little lower. In Italy, a sizeable 
homicide rate was recorded every year from 1919 through 
1925. But beginning with 1926, when the Fascist regime 
had been firmly established, the rate fell to 3.1 per 100,000 
and has since remained at a point considerably below 3 per 
100,000. In Germany, too, the rate at first was definitely 
higher, as it was also in the next four years, that is, during 
1921-1925; the succeeding five-year period, however, showed 
a decrease. Unfortunately, we are all too well aware of the 
fact that figures on homicide from Germany in recent 
years, if available, would show a distressing state of affairs. 

In a few countries there was a conspicuous and encourag- 
ing decline in the rate even during the two post-war years. 
In England and Wales, for example, the rate declined 4 
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female. Among the Negro population, more 
men than women are slain at every age; the 
rates diverge most in the group 65 to 74 years 
where there are about ten times as many 
men as women slain. 

The highest homicide rates occur in early adult life, 
reaching a peak in the age group 25 to 34 years among 
males and 20 to 24 among females. Among white males the 
rate stays above 10 per 100,000 at all ages between 20 and 
54. Among Negro males, the rate reaches the huge maxi- 
mum of 100 per 100,000 at ages between 20 and 44. The 
rate is 61 at ages 45 to 54, and even at ages 15 to 19 it 
attains the shocking figure of 41. At some of these age 
groups, homicide ranks fourth among all the causes of 
death—exceeded only by tuberculosis, influenza-pneumonia 
and accidents. The rates for Negro women are definitely high 
from 15 to 54 years of age; and among them it ranks fifth 
as a cause of death at ages 20 to 24 and sixth at ages 15 to 19. 


x marked contrast to the situation in other countries, 

about two thirds of American deaths from homicide are 
due to the use of firearms. In England and Wales in 1932, 
only 13 percent were caused by firearms. In Germany prior 
to the present regime, about 27 percent of the homicides 
were so caused; in New Zealand, about a third. Fifteen 
percent of the homicides in this country are due to the use 
of cutting and piercing instruments and the remaining 17 
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percent are divided among other miscellaneous 
methods. Spectacular and bizarre murders 
form a relatively small percentage of the total. 
Methods of homicide have not changed great- 
ly in the past two decades in the United States. 
In the rural areas of the country, the use of 
firearms is even more extensive than in the 
cities. During the years 1925 to 1929, 73 percent 
of all rural homicides were caused by firearms, 
as against 64 percent in the cities of the coun- 
try. This method predominates in our country, 
irrespective of the race, sex or age of the victim. 

Geography plays an important role in homi- 
cide and it is no secret that our southern states 
have long had the worst record. In the three 
years 1929-1931, the homicide rate for the 
United States as a whole was 8.8 per 100,000 
population, whereas the rate for the South was 
almost twice as high. The rate was also higher 
than average in the Rocky Mountain states. 
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GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDE, U. S., 1929-1931 
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It was lower than the average in all the other 
areas of the country. The best record of all was 
found in the New England states where the 
rate was only 2.0. Among individual states, 
Vermont with a rate of 1.3, made the best 
showing of all; and in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts rates fell under 2. 
Florida showed the highest rate, 26.4 per 
100,000; Mississippi and Alabama had rates of 
over 20; and Georgia and Louisiana were not 
far below that mark—in other words, ten 
times as high as New England. 

The excessive frequency of homicide in the 
South is due largely to the large percentage of 
Negroes. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the highest Negro rates are found not in 
the South, but in the Middle-West, with an 
average rate well over 60 per 100,000. The 
worst record is in Missouri, closely followed by 
Illinois, Ohio and Michigan—all with Negro 
rates of over 65 per 100,000. However, the 
rates in the South are more than 60 in four 
southern states and 37 for the South as a 
whole. On the other hand, the Negro rate in 
New England is only about a third that for 
the entire country. Lower than average Negro rates are 
found also in the Pacific, Rocky Mountain and Middle- 
Atlantic states. Among the whites, the rate in the South 
is 8.6, as compared with 5.5 for the country as a whole. 
In a southern group comprising Kentucky, .Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi, the rate is almost double that 
of the entire country. This high white rate combined with 
a relatively high Negro rate gives the South its unenviable 
position. 

Since the beginning of the century, federal statistics have 
shown a consistently higher homicide rate in urban than 
in rural areas. The ratio of the urban to the rural rate was 
two to one in 1900 and,ten to seven in 1930. Among the 
white population, the urban rate was one and a quarter 
times that of the rural in 1930; among the Negro popula- 
tion, it was more than double. Several observers have 
pointed out that especially brutal and atrocious crimes have 
‘taken place in the country. It would seem to be true that 
a large proportion of the murders and manslaughters in 
‘the country are crimes of passion. In the city, economic 
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The best record was in the New England states, the worst record in the South 


incentives are probably more important. Many urban 
murders arise from gangsterism and racketeering of vari- 
ous kinds and are connected with attacks on property. 
Unfortunately, data are not available to settle this question 
conclusively. In Europe the few rather old figures existing 
show the reverse situation: rural homicides outnumber 
urban ones. 

Within the cities rates vary with location. The highest 
rates for the population as a whole are found in southern 
and borderline cities. According to Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, Lexington, Ky., headed the list in 1933 with a figure 
of 59.5 per 100,000 population; and not far behind came 
Little Rock, Memphis and Birmingham, all with rates of 
50 or more. Three Georgia cities, Atlanta, Macon and 
Savannah had rates over 40 as did Jacksonville, Florida, 
and Montgomery, Ala. No homicides at all occurred in a 
number of New England and Middle-Atlantic cities; in 
Lincoln, Neb., or in Madison, Wis. The largest cities, 
commonly considered the most murderous, had rates about 
a fourth or even a fifth those in many southern towns in 
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1933, Chicago was the only one of the five leading cities in 
which the rate exceeded ten. Though New York City is 
supposed to be the happy hunting-ground of gangsters and 
racketeers it had a rate of only 7.4—just a little higher than 
the notoriously peaceful city of New Haven and a little 
lower than Dayton. 


O external circumstances, such as seasons, occupational 

status or economic cycles exert any influence on rates 
of homicide? The answer to these questions seems to be 
in the negative. The frequency of homicide does not vary 
with the seasons. Occupation, however, is sometimes a 
factor. The duties of policemen are hazardous. Homicide 
is likewise common among saloon-keepers and bartenders, 
watchmen and guards, longshoremen and stevedores, mer- 
chants, storekeepers and chauffeurs. Many of these are 
innocent victims of highwaymen and burglars; but some 
are culpably involved in the crime. 

The ups and downs of the business cycle apparently 
have no effect whatever upon the incidence of homicide. 
This does not mean, of course, that economic considerations 
are of no significance. On the contrary, they are most pro- 
found and far-reaching although the relation between them 
and homicide is very subtle and highly complex. Environ- 
mental forces growing out of our economic life too often 
include bad housing, propinquity to idle, vicious groups 
and gangs, extreme poverty, lack of occupational skill and 
unemployment. In addition, a variety of social factors are 
bound up with the economic ones. To determine the rela- 
tion between any one of them and homicide is clearly an 
impossible task. The scicnce of criminology is in its infancy 
and at present it provides no means for measuring quanti- 
tatively the various intangible and closely interwoven phe- 
nomena with which we have to deal. 

Many unsatisfactory attempts have been made to explain 
the unenviable homicide record of the United States. Some 
writers have linked this crime with sub-standard economic 
conditions; but certainly no country enjoys greater material 
advantages than does ours. Others have ascribed our bad 
record to the lawlessness characteristic of a pioneer country. 
But relatively recently settled countries, such as Australia 
and New Zealand, have rates respectively one fifth and 
one tenth of ours. Our northern neighbor, Canada, reports 
figures less than a fifth of ours, and neither environment 
nor historical background is sufficient to account for the 
difference. The great heterogeneity of our population, the 
relative instability of the family and the high divorce rate, 
together with changing social and moral standards, have 
been held responsible for the large amount of crime and 
for the low regard in which life is held here. There are no 
data, however, to prove these contentions. They are all 
guesses prompted, for the most part, Ni special interests 

and prejudices. 

Since reliable information regarding the murderer is 
extremely rare, we undertook a few years ago to analyze 
over 600 records of homicides committed in 1922-1924. In 
the cases where sex was specified, 93 percent of the assail- 
ants were males. In the vast majority of cases, both the 
slayer and his victim were men. Among the males, 36 per- 
cent were white and 64 percent Negro. In the few cases 
where marital status was given, 64 percent were married 
and the remaining 36 percent were divided among the 
single, widowed and divorced. The percentage of Negro 
males married was, however, higher than that of white 
males, the two figures being respectively 37 and 21 percent. 
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It has been often stated that most of our criminals are 
young adults, but this investigation points to a different 
conclusion. Of the males, about 80 percent were over 25 
years. The women slayers of the group, however, were 
younger; 78 percent of them were between the-ages of 
20 and 34. 

Even more significance attaches to the question: Is the 
murderer a first offender or has he had a long career of 
crime, passing from one offense through a series of suc- 
cessively more and more serious acts of lawlessness? Again 
we are confronted with very faulty data. The best informa- 
tion comes from the publication of the Census Bureau, 
Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories. 
As this bulletin points out, methods of identification are 
inadequate and many prisoners classified as first offenders 
may have had previous criminal records which were not 
detected, or they may have been arrested and convicted 
previously without having been sentenced to a penal insti- 
tution. Considering the records that are complete, we find 
that 75 percent of those admitted on a charge of homicide 
are classified as first offenders. Homicide, apparently, had 
been the first criminal act of 74 percent of the men and 90 
percent of the women. In contrast, first offenders formed 
only 57 percent of those admitted on all charges. 

It frequently has been charged that our high homicide 
rate is due primarily to the uncertainty and the frequent 
miscarriage of justice in this country. Especially those who 
defend mob action claim that all too often the murderer 
gets off scot free. Either his identity remains unknown, or 
if known, he is not apprehended. If actually arrested, he 
frequently escapes punishment through loopholes or tech- 
nicalities in the law, delays in bringing the case to trial, 
lack of evidence sufficient to warrant conviction, abuses in 
reversing the decision, or in other ways. We discovered a 
solid basis for these complaints. In 611 cases of homicide 
investigated by us, 86 persons had been killed by officers of 
the law while resisting arrest or while engaged in commit- 
ting a crime, 54 assailants committed suicide and 13 died 
before arraignment. This left 458-assailants answerable to 
the law. Of these, 18 percent had not been apprehended one 
year after the act; 108 were released for lack of evidence; 
8 were declared insane; and 258, or 56 percent, were actual- 
ly brought to trial; one quarter of these were acquitted, 
and 9 cases were pending twelve months after the slaying. 
Only 43 percent of the 458 who should have been prose- 
cuted were actually declared guilty; 8 were sentenced to 
death and 170 to prison for terms of varying length, and 9 
were released either with suspended sentences or upon pay- 
ment of a fine. Not a very good showing! 


"| Pibee percentage of those convicted for murder and man- 
slaughter varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
Taking the number of such crimes known to the police as 
a base, investigation showed that convictions reached the 
high mark of almost 60 percent in Baltimore and Detroit 
and the low point of 20 percent in Chicago and New York. 
Excluding these two, which have rather special conditions, 
convictions in 10 large cities averaged 43 percent during a 
recent year. To this number must be added the cases that 
are pending, some of which will undoubtedly be ultimately 
declared guilty. There is much room for improvement in 
the efficiency of our police departments and in our legal 
machinery. 

It also has been asserted that fewer people are slain in 


England and other European countries because those coun- 
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tries see to it that punishment is swift, certain and drastic. 
A comparison of English figures with the especially bad 
showing of New York City suggests that in 1931 the dif- 
ferences were not nearly as striking as is generally believed. 


1g police had knowledge of 489 homicides in New 
York City and of 290 in England and Wales. In the 
former, 433 persons were proceeded against; in the latter, 
213. One hundred and eight persons, or 22 percent of the 
number known, were convicted in New York and ninety- 
six persons, or 33 percent of those known, were declared 
guilty in England and Wales. The percentage of convic- 
tions in England was higher than in New York by 11, but 
lower by almost the same amount than in the ten other 
large American cities studied. The most striking difference 
between the two countries was in the number of suspects 
taken into custody. Of those proceeded against, 54 percent 
were discharged or acquitted in New York, as against 39 
percent in England. What do these figures actually mean? 
Are we haling into police headquarters more innocent 
people in New York, or are more of the guilty ones escap- 
ing through various subterfuges and loopholes in the crimi- 
nal process? Capital punishment, furthermore, was not 
more frequently carried out in England than in New York 
as is so frequently asserted. Quite the reverse. The death 
sentence was imposed on 30 persons, or 28 percent of those 
found guilty in this city, as contrasted with 18 persons, or 
19 percent, in England. In both countries the guilty person 
_ paid for his crime with his life in but 6 percent of the cases 
known to the police. 

This finding brings up the question of the efficacy of the 
death penalty as a deterrent to murder. It is significant that 
in England, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
about 200 crimes were punishable by death. At the present 
time, although capital punishment is the penalty for four 
offenses, murder has been the only crime since 1838 to be 
so treated, with the exception of one execution for high 
treason in 1917. In this country, there are about 150 execu- 
tions a year. Eight states have entirely abolished the death 
penalty. In six states it is mandatory for those guilty of 
murder; in other states life imprisonment is an alternative. 
Examining the records of the states which have abolished 
capital punishment, we find that in every case the homicide 
deathrate is lower than for the United States as a whole, 
and in states like Maine, Rhode Island and Wisconsin, it 
is extremely small. Although many other factors enter into 
the consideration, from this experience it would seem that 
capital punishment is not a determining factor in homicide 
frequency. It would be far better to convict and sentence 
every slayer without delay; certainty, rather than severity, 
of punishment appears to be the strongest deterrent. 

When we seek means of coping with homicide, we are 
balked at almost every point by the lack of reliable data. 
One conclusion however emerges clearly—the need to re- 
strict the sale of firearms. In our study of suicide, we felt 
that controlling the sale of weapons did not solve the 
problem; the person with a strong death instinct could 
always find a way to gratify the desire to die. Homicide, on 
the other hand, is often entirely unpremeditated. Many 
murders committed during attempts at robbery would not 
occur if panic and the fear of discovery had not led the 
lawbreaker to draw his gun. Prohibiting the sale of fire- 
arms, so far as possible; limiting strictly the number ot 
permits given; and penalizing severely the person found 
carrying a gun of any kind without a permit would be 
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relatively simple measures for curbing some of the present 
lawlessness. The efficient police of England are armed only 
with nightsticks and carry no deadlier weapons of defense. 
In contrast, we arm our policemen, civilians and despera- 
dos promiscuously. The ease with which guns can be 
bought in the United States is an open scandal. So long as 
we continue the traffic in firearms, we shall pay the price 
in a shockingly high incidence of homicide. 

Next in a list of proposed measures to check the rising 
tide of murder is obliteration of those environmental factors 
that encourage crime. Extreme poverty, dependency and 
unemployment with all that they imply in terms of bad 
housing, squalid and unsanitary homes, evil associations 
and the lack of proper recreational facilities are all fertile 
sources of delinquency. It is a short-sighted community that 
allows these conditions to remain unremedied. The proper 
functions of government in a complicated economic civili- 
zation go far beyond merely providing police and military 
protection. It is the responsibility of society to guard the 
public health; to maintain an educational system which 
will give each individual a certain degree of occupational 
skill and enable him to earn an honest livelihood; to furnish 
opportunities for healthy recreation; and wherever neces- 
sary to wipe out the slums and substitute more adequate 
housing for the masses. If we continue to bring up children 
in evil surroundings, we must expect to reap our reward 
later in terms of delinquency, crime and even murder; and 
let us not forget that the roots of murder are often the same 
as those of far less serious offenses. In passing one may 
remark that environmental handicaps have borne with 
particular severity on our Negro population, especially 
during their northern migration and industrialization since 


the World War. 


UCH anti-social behavior is due to disturbed relation- 

ships within the family. Homes broken by death or 
divorce, lack of harmony and discord among parents and 
children are the soil upon which crime flourishes. In many 
cases, the criminal has suffered from the want of love and 
security in his early childhood. From these deprivations 
arise feelings of inferiority and jealousy which find expres- 
sion in acts of aggression and rebellion against authority. 
Bluster and bravado often cover lack of ability to cope with 


‘the particular situation which a person is facing. Instability, 


in many families, moreover, grows out of the constant 
changes in social and moral standards that are characteristic 
of the post-war era. The great diversity of standards from 
one group to another and the rapidity of change in ethical 
attitudes end in confusion and demoralization. Law-break- 
ing is the logical outcome of the collapse in ethical ideals. 

Group patterns are by no means the only factor in char- 
acter formation; far more important are personal idiosyn- 
crasies. In addition to environmental pressures and family 
relationships, the individual’s biological inheritance, physi- 
cal constitution, mental ability and emotional adjustment 
influence behavior. Although we know very little about 
heredity, most authorities agree there is no basis for the 
opinion that criminals are born. There are, of course, a 
small group of psychopathic personalities who drift from 
one delinquency to another. But in the vast majority of 
cases, the criminal is indistinguishable from other members 
of the community. Every human being has personal needs 
and desires that are at odds with organized society. Whether 
or not these can be successfully repressed depends upon the 
conditioning experiences of the (Continued on page 139) 
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hymn, “moves in a mysterious way its wonders to per- 

form.” Contemporaneous man, especially the hurried, 
high-pressure Western man and those elsewhere inspired— 
or if you prefer demoralized—by his example, is impa- 
tient to behold with his own eyes the Millennium in full 
blossom. Some kind of Millennium, that is; the principal 
obstacle appears to be in the implications and consequences 
of the fact that no two of him, or groups of him, agree as 
to what would constitute that beatific state. Therefore we 
go by pulls and hauls, in the long run fulfilling the evident 
design of the Inventor of Things that we should learn by 
experience, “trial-and-error”; time, as Octavus Cohen would 
put it, being “the mostes’ thing God ain’t got nothing but.” 
The philosopher with the historical—better still the geologi- 
cal—point of view, tries to imagine how current events 
looming immense against his personal nose, will shape and 
arrange themselves in the large perspective. This “takes 
doing,” but it is the only way in which to make sense out 
of immediate success and failure. As in jig-saw puzzles, the 
piece of craziest shape and color not only becomes intelli- 
gible but turns out to be indispensable, in the finished pic- 
ture, however sure you may have been that it was a mis- 
placed item from another puzzle. And there is always the 
question, What zs the Picture? 

Many times on election nights I have seen the world come 
to an end with chaos just beyond; or some millennial cause 
triumphant; amid a confusion of despair and ecstasy—ac- 
cording to the sympathies and hopes of the bystanders. I 
have seen the Democratic Party torn limb from limb; I 
have seen—and see now—the Republican Party scattered to 
the four winds with survivors hunting the pieces. At least 
twice I have seen Tammany Hall “destroyed.” One of my 
friends committed suicide when Bryan was defeated the 
first time; but my grandfather had said that if he were 
elected he himself would move out of the country. Often 
I wonder whither he would move now! With these ex- 
periences in mind I am able to discount somewhat the dis- 
may which I share with the most disappointed (including 
the President of the United States who was sure, like the 
rest of us, that he “had it in the bag”) at the failure of the 
Senate to adopt the long-pending resolution which would 
put the United States into full membership in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. For one thing, note the 
word “failure,” which in this case is not the same as defeat. 
The resolution still is “pending.” At any time it can be 
brought up again, unless the President, some President, 
withdraws it. Five Presidents—Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, Roosevelt—regardless of party, have urged its 
adoption; once the Senate actually adopted it, though with 
hampering reservations thwarting acceptance by the nations 
already members of the Court. 


NCH by inch the world, like the Almighty in the old 


ifs HE present failure was not due to any change of senti- 

ment or conviction in public opinion, or in the Senate. 
No new or better argument was presented. The Hearst 
and other isolationist and die-hard newspapers, and Huey 


Long, and the irresponsible wise-cracking Will Rogers, had . 


done their damnedest; Senators Johnson and Borah—the 
same Borah who despite his dread of “foreign entangle- 
ments” wants to embroil us in the religious controversy 
in Mexico—did all their old stuff, fully believing that they 
were wasting their time. To almost the last moment the 
Administration entertained no doubt of its success. It was 
chiefly a sudden roorback of ignorant misrepresentation— 
ignorant, I say; I impute no consciously evil motives—by 
the voice of the redoubtable Father Coughlin on the radio 
two days before the vote, that “killed Cock Robin.” At 
his behest, “whether or not you can afford it, telegraph; 
your country is in peril!” some 40,000 telegrams, from peo- 
ple thus freshly misinformed, poured in upon the Senate 
within twenty-four hours, and scared fourteen senators out — 
of their wits. In the eyes of such senators, the only thing 

more frightful than 40,000 telegrams would be 40,001. Those 

who turned their yellow tails and fled before this hurricane 

of ballyhoo already are in misery about it; they are hearing 
now from those who had believed in them but never will 

trust them again. 

It was not unprecedented—did not Samson burst his 
bonds and slay a thousand with the fresh jawbone of an 
ass? But despite the uproar and the terror, the resolution = 
had a clear majority of eight votes, a plurality of 16; only 
seven were lacking of the two thirds required by the Con- — 
stitution. The notable fact is not that some 14 more or 
less definitely pledged were stampeded, but that 52 stood 
fast. 

Outstanding is the fact that the Court as such was little 
discussed; the real object of attack was the League of Na- 
tions, and the underlying emotions were the fear and sus- 
picion with which parochial-minded people, especially poli- 
ticians, view all things “foreign.” Large bulked resentment 
about the default of the war-debts, antipathy toward Ger- 
many and Russia; larger still the dread of being somehow 
drawn into another world-war—as if we could by any 
means keep out of one! Well, the lesson is obvious: the 
campaign of education must go on, reaching down and 
out to the cross-roads and the lane-ends. One quick an- 
swer is in a marked increase in the membership of the 
League of Nations Association, whose business is just that. 


Ace ee this temporary discouragement is the good 
news, following the recent understandings between 
France and Italy, of great progress in modification of the 
Versailles treaty, to the end of terminating the inferiority 
of German’s status among the great powers. The German 
victory in the Saar doubtless has stiffened the backbone 
of the Reich, and there will be much pulling and hauling, 
bluffing and growling, before real agreement can be 
reached; the whole business may go aground on the rocks 
of bitter nationalism. But we may be fairly sure that be- 
fore the British-French proposals were made public there 
must have been behind the scenes a good measure of under- 
standing, not only with Germany but with Italy too, as to 
what would be possible. It is worth while to remember 
that Mr. Hoover’s famous war-debt, moratorium did a vast 
mischief because he announced a debt-holiday especially for 
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Germany without consulting France, Germany's principal 
creditor. Now, to give Germany full standing among the 
powers in all respects including armament (of which al- 
ready she has gone far to possess herself anyway)* to get 
the Germans back then into the disarmament conference 
and the League of Nations, will make the temporary set- 
back in the matter of the World Court a thing to be viewed 
as the loss of a skirmish in a campaign which can have but 
one outcome. As Woodrow Wilson used to say, of this 
very matter: “I would rather lose in a cause which will 
some day win, than win in a cause which will some day 
lose.” 


S if to confirm what I said last month about Japan's im- 
placable intent to establish for herself a kind of “Mon- 
roe Doctrine” in the Far East, her militarist government 
is again bullying China. Threatening—so the usually best- 
informed and most responsible newspaper correspondents 
say—further “incidents” of the Shanghai sort, and further 
territorial encroachments like that going on now in Chahar 
province and Outer Mongolia; unless the Chinese submit 
to the Japanese demands. There are many signs to justify 
the suspicion that the Chinese themselves are gradually 
yielding to this pressure, moved by factors not simple to 
appraise. It is too easy to attribute it to sheer helplessness 
under force which they are not in a position to resist by 
force; or to the mysterious complexity of Oriental psychol- 
ogy and politics traditionally incomprehensible to the West- 
ern mind. There is the ancient method of China—that of 
taking in the invader and swallowing him. It has hap- 
pened many times in her long history, and we may yet see 
| Japan a subordinate part of Greater China, under whatever 
name and style. In his illuminating The Beginnings of To- 
morrow (Stokes, 1933) Professor Herbert A. Miller, now of 
Bryn Mawr College, made that prediction, and said: 


The real importance of Japan has been that she has suc- 
ceeded in escaping the domination of the West and thus 

| commanded respect for the yellow races which otherwise 
would have been delayed; and also that she is bound to have 
a growing influence on China. Whatever attention may be 
directed at Japan, it must never be forgotten that the real 
giant of the Orient is China, and that whatever superiority 
Japan may hold for a time, China is bound to win in the end. 


It is at least thinkable that the Chinese have given up 
all hope of help or protection from the West, through the 
League of Nations or otherwise, and are profoundly con- 
sidering whether to adapt themselves to the immediate 
facts and participate in an Oriental unification. The im- 
plications of such a movement are beyond compute or 
prophecy. 

This is one of the consequences of our policy of isolation, 
of which our action in the World Court matter is the latest 
| expression. Every act or omission on the part of the United 
| States tending to weaken the international and especially 
the Western influence, not merely gives to Japan fresh 
license and confidence in her freedom to “get away with 
_ anything from petty larceny to murder,” but confirms the 
_ growing belief in the Orient generally, China in particular, 

that the West cannot and will not either help or cooperate 
| with them; even more that the days of Western bullying 
| and exploitation are over. As for ourselves, standing alone 
| and without either intent or means to enforce our pious 
| utterances—as in the case of our non-recognition of Man- 


| chukuo for example—we must see the wreck of good-will, 
| 
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the flouting of treaties guaranteeing the integrity of China, 
the “Open Door,” and all the rest of it. In the face of a 
really united world, prepared to act together, to ostracize 
together, whether or not to resort together by force against 
aggression, Japan would behave quite otherwise and the 
picture of the world would be very different. As for the 
so-called Kellogg Pact, forswearing the use of war as an 
instrument of national policy—nobody goes to “war” now! 
Japan and China, Paraguay and Bolivia, Italy and Abys- 
sinia, are not “at war”—they are at “peace”—just fighting 
without any of the respectable formalities. 

The United States with one hand thumbs its nose at the 
League of Nations without which it finds itself ineffective; 
with the other it nevertheless cooperates with it in every 
way short of the membership which would establish the 


power of the League to guarantee peace in the world. 


| N his monumental Study of History (Oxford University 

Press; first 3 of 13 volumes just issued) Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, research professor of international history in the Uni- 
versity of London and director of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, isolates five great historical divisions 
of mankind, distinguishable and prevailing permanently 
through all the vicissitudes of history to this day, whose 
interplay constitutes the warp and woof of the human tap- 
estry and the ensemble of the world’s problem. It is ilumi- 
nating to consider the world as thus divided: 


1. The Western peoples, at least nominally Christian after 
the Roman pattern. 

2. The Orthodox Christian, Byzantine in origin—south- 
eastern Europe and Russia. 

3. The Islamic World, stretching diagonally across north- 
ern Africa and the Middle-East over the arid regions to the 
Great Wall of China. 

+. The Hindu, in the tropical, sub-continent of India, south- 
east of the Islamic zone. 

5. The Far-Eastern, in the subtropical and temperate re- 
gions between the Islamic zone and the Pacific. 


The League of Nations and its corollaries represent the 
attempt to embody and effectuate the idea of the world as 
a whole, including all of these, with the “uncivilized” re- 
gions and peoples under “mandates” or trusteeships. for 
their own protection, benefit and development; organizing 
itself upon the basis of what it has in common and the 
good sense and mutual tolerance of men of good-will, and 
working together to make and utilize material and spir- 
itual progress for the common benefit. Immense achieve- 
ment has been made, despite all the handicaps. The world 
is moving, however slowly, with whatever halts and back- 
sets, in that direction. 


$y its present attitude the United States declines to belong. 

Creates for itself an imaginary position as a sixth group, 
isolated from the rest of the world. To say it is to expose 
its absurdity. Flocking by ourselves, outside of the great 
tides of human movement and experience we trumpet in 
the rear, oblivious to the fact that we must suffer the con- 
sequences of our snobbery. We loftily refuse to partici- 
pate responsibly in decisions greatly affecting our own in- 
terests and dignity. Meanwhile, the “West,” of which we 
are a part whether we will or no, because of our behavior 
falters and disintegrates while the other great branches of 
the race solidify. 
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P@ET “AS SOCIAL PHILOSOPHER 


BY BABETTE DEUTSCH 
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SWING YOUR MOUNTAIN GAL—Sketches of Life in the 
Southern Highlands—by Rebecca Cushman. Houghton 


of the intellect. His sonnets 
run smoothly enough, and oc- 


HE contemporary poet 
To not be a social phi- 

losopher, but just as men 
of Tennyson’s and Arnold’s 
day were forced to think about 
the quarrel between science 
and faith, so he is forced to 
think about the quarrel be- 
tween the individual and so- 
ciety. The more present that 
problem is to him, the more 
firmly his poetry will be rooted 
in his own time. But unless 
he is an able technician, his 
contemporaneity will be of 
small importance. These con- 
clusions are the result of read- 
ing a batch of recent books, of which the fewest show an 
estrangement from the Social Muse. Even those poets who 
neither attend upon her nor engage in debate with her, 
offer verse that is something of a social document. 

Resecca CusHMan’s volume exploits a new region, the 
southern highlands, and testifies to her enthusiasm for a 
landscape unspoiled by the ravages of a predacious indus- 
trialism, and for the simple folk who inhabit these hills. 
If she were a good craftsman, one would have here a series 
of eclogues that had the value of a regional survey. But she 
appears to have thought as little about poetry as about so- 
ciety. Her metaphors are either trite or awkward. Her blank 
verse limps and stumbles, not to express by this means a 
particular sensation or idea, but because she has no control 
of her medium. In an effort to avoid the phrase honest 
sweat, she speaks of “the perspiration of honest plowing,” 
leaving the reader to wonder if the perspiration exuded dur- 
ing dishonest plowing is chemically different. She may have 
a social philosophy but she lacks the power to communicate 
it, and her work is enfeebled by sentimentality. 

Jesse Sruarr presents subject-matter similar to Miss 
Cushman’s, but from the viewpoint of the insider. He has 
much of the equipment necessary to a proletarian poet 
who would interpret one section of America to itself: bred 
of Scotch-English stock, with an admixture of Indian blood, 
learned in the ways of farmer and moonshiner, nourished 
on gossip and old tales about his native place, leaving the 
hills to spend “eleven months of pure hell forging steel,” 
and later, nearly starving to death while studying at a Ten- 
nessee college, Stuart knows some of the best and some of 
the worst of his country. One might expect from a man so 
nurtured, and possessing some gift of song, a body of poetry 
which, free alike of literary pretension and of a scholastic 
theory of revolution, would reveal the substance of Ameri- 
can life. But these seven hundred sonnets are merely a 
loquacious record of the author’s fondness for his own place 
in all its savage simplicity, his fear of strangers bringing 
gifts of book-learning and urban sophistication, his distrust 
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casionally there is a touch that 
shows him responsive to the 
physical aspect of the country- 
side and to the grim irony that 
besets the lives of its people. 
But he rhymes on with a 
placid carelessness of platitude 
and iteration that invalidates 


Dutton. 
Bruce Humphries, 


Equinox Coopera- 


Random House. 68 pp. the emotion he would convey. 
The effect is of a Masefield 
Random House. 218 pp. without even as much of a lit- 


erary conscience as the laureate 
possesses, a Masters wander- 
ing through the cemetery 
without the power to clothe 
its ghosts in accusing flesh. If the evils of the profit system 
are an actuality to this plowman, he is too unskilful a lyricist 
to make his verse the vehicle of his rebellion against it, and 
he relishes the run of his experience too keenly for that 
rebellion to cut deep. 

But while a vague lyricism and a wistful love of the land 


do not make for socially significant poetry, neither does a — 


rabid intellectualism combined with a yearning for revolu- 
tion. That is evidenced by the work of Joun WHEELWRIGHT, 
who has none of the faults of Miss Cushman and Mr. 
Stuart, and who exhibits points of interest impossible to 
them, yet whose poems are ineffective because they offer 


rewards disproportionate to their difficulty. It is almost in- — 
evitable for a serious contemporary poet to be somewhat — 


difficult, but Mr. Wheelwright’s references are too private 
to be valuable. He is a symbolist who demands, for the 
appreciation of his symbols, a thorough knowledge of 
Christian apologetics, a grounding in logic, and an ability 
to distinguish, without his help, the meanings he attaches 
to such concepts as Enigmas, Authority, the Senses, the 


Reason, the Spirit and the Soul (it may be worthy of note — 


that the Heart is omitted from this metaphysical drama.) 
When, therefore, he tries to voice his disgust with the pres- 
ent economic system, his hatred of its small-souled benefi- 
ciaries, his championship of its victims, he is as arid as he is 
obscure. Weaponed with a voracious mind, a will to rebel 
against the established order, an urgent desire for union 
with his fellows, he finds Mrs. Eddy, Gorham Munson and 


Allen Tate of sufficient importance to warrant his attack, 


and he divides his pity between Sacco and Vanzetti, mur-_ 
dered, and Harry Crosby, the gilded suicide. One sees the 


poet as a belated New Englander who, fearful of withering 
in the stony soil that nurtured him, plucks himself up by 
his own roots, as it were, and taking the hand of Blake, 
flees, but with sand still clinging to him, toward a Hell he 
seems incapable of reaching. In one of the notes to his book 
he maintains that “the uses of poetry are to sound, to show, 
to teach.” His own verse does not’sound: Mr. Wheelwright 
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has no ear. It shows, but not often or sharply enough: his 
power of imagery is blocked rather than stimulated by his 
metaphysics. Until he can perform these two essential func- 
tions of poetry with a more disciplined ease, it is doubtful 
whether his social doctrine will compel attention. 


feos want of an ear is felt, though to a lesser degree, in 
Istpor ScHNEIDER’s volume, where crowding metaphors 
tend to exclude or clog music. The book falls into two parts. 
In the first the poet appears as Mister (though he might 
deny the imputation,) at any rate as the individual, seeing, 
acting, enjoying and suffering, thinking too—of the land- 
scape of history seen passively as landscape, of passion, pri- 
vate and terrible in its fulfilment or its thwarting. A tender 
prose poem, My Little Daughter, offers telling contrast to 
the brooding sensuality which characterizes most of the 
pieces in this section. The second part is prefaced by a note: 
Toward Revolutionary Poetry, and presents the poet as 
Comrade. Believing that an individualism “growing can- 
cerously upon our economic processes” has rendered love 
poetry morbidly erotic and turned “the regard for nature 
into the contemplation of a wasteland,” he goes in search 
of fresh subject-matter, growing out of a regenerated social 
philosophy. He turns to communism, and asserts that the 
revolutionary struggle will “prove to be as fruitful a theme 
as love or nature.” The pieces in this section unfortunately 
fail to bear out this contention. They vociferate allegiance 
to the cause of the fighting proletariat, but they protest too 
much. Moreover, the manner does not fit the matter: the 
frequent use of inversion is a striking anachronism; the 
rhythms are not summoning; the imagery is cumbersome, 
the picture of society over-simplified. One is not made con- 
scious of comradeship—except as the have-nots’ bond of 
hatred for the haves. The worker’s reply to merchant, king 
and priest in the final piece exhibits vigor of a sort, but 
has a stagey ring. The book as a whole, and especially the 
revolutionary section, lacks the convincing quality of some 
of Mr. Schneider’s early lyrics on personal love and on 
nature, of which it remains a part. The result is a failure 
similar to Mr. Wheelwright’s. 

Prefaced by the trumpet of Archibald MacLeish and the 
fife of Stephen Benét, and staggering under a dedication 
which includes, among others, God in the Highest, the 
poet’s relatives and friends, Abraham Lincoln, James Joyce, 
Charlie Chaplin, Einstein, Rivera, Hemingway, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Leopold Bloom, and the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, James Acer’s slender book exalts the 
refuge of the contemporary poet who is not a communist. 
He feels the disgust of any sensitive man at the distortions 
of justice with which the world now agonizes, but he puts 
his faith in God and does not trouble to keep his poetry 
dry. His verse is of varying value, ranging from a series of 
involved neo-Elizabethan sonnets, at once abstract and lush, 
through a gravely musical Chorale, to a group of lyrics 
which are his most original and interesting contribution, 
but which have no bearing on economics or politics. 

That the superior poet is the superior guide to a brave 
new world is evidenced by the work of two young English- 
men who have, in more senses than one, revolutionized 
English poetry: SrepHeN Spenper and W. H. Avupen. 
Spender is the easier to apprehend, and yet the less effective, 
- because he sometimes uses the manner of Shelley to express 
a romanticism which leans toward science, materialism and 
| atheism. He is of course as little an atheist as was his great 
predecessor. His love lyrics are sometimes better than his 
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This little book makes no pretense at being a profound study of 
the people of the backhills of Arkansas and Missouri. But it 
discusses their language, codes, customs and culture in human 
terms which many excellent photographs by Bayard Wootten help 
to emphasize. Warmly though the author presents this picture of 
the frontier life in which he was born, one must interpolate an 
occasional pessimistic thought now and then in reading that the 
soundest kind of agricultural returns come from moonshining 


BACKWOODS AMERICA, by Charles Morrow Wilson. University of North 
Carolina Press. 209 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


revolutionary poems, because in the former the substance 
and the method is more integrated. But in spite of some 
flaws, his abruptness of phrase, his contemporaneous 
imagery, his strength of feeling, combine to make his work 
fresh and memorable. Auden’s faults are different: a greater 
privacy of reference, a more elliptical diction, render him 
unnecessarily obscure. The fact that he is at war with the 
Enemy in himself and in his class, as well as with the ex- 
ternal Enemy, makes for further confusion. But he uses to 
advantage a symbolism derived from modern warfare and 
industrial technics, and a poetic method old enough to 
startle unaccustomed ears. 

These two, like Schneider and Wheelwright, are social 
philosophers. Their poetry grows out of what they believe 
and out of what they feel. But their convictions seem to 
have stronger intellectual and emotional roots. Spender may 
cry like any frightened escapist: 


The city builds its horror in my brain, 
This writing is my only wings away. 


But in the next breath—in the next poem—he summons the 
young men, his comrades, calling: 


It is too late to stay in great houses where the ghosts are prisoned 
—those ladies like flies perfect in amber, 

those financiers like fossils of bones in coal. 

Oh comrades, step beautifully from the solid wall, 

advance to rebuild and sleep with friend on hill, 
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advance to rebel and remember what you have 
no ghost ever had, immured in his hall. 


Auden, not the romantic but the wit, uses the tricks of Cocteau 
and the language of the music-hall to present a Marxian thesis, 
or employs the meter of Locksley Hall to assert: 


Shut up talking, charming in the best suits to be had in town, 
Lecturing on navigation while the ship is going down. 


Drop those priggish ways forever, stop behaving like a stone. 
Throw the bath-chairs right away, and let us leave ourselves 
alone. 


If we really want to live, we'd better start at once to try; 
If we don’t it doesn’t matter, but we’d better start to die. 


He is sometimes too clever to be forceful, but he is also capable 
of a swift style that stings like a blow. Both poets are important 
not only because they are awake to the problems of their time 
and place, nor simply because they are sincere and energetic, 
but because they are technically alert and can give their convic- 
tions a voice and a shape. It is well for the poet who can sur- 
render himself to something larger than a sparrow pecking the 
gravel. It is well for a society that is out of joint if there are 
those who hear the bones crying to be set right, and who can 
translate that cry into living words. 


Troubled Oil 


THE SECRET WAR, by F. C. Hanighen, John Day. 287 pp. Price $2.75 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. ; 

R. HANIGHEN has chosen a most dramatic subject and 
M developed it dramatically. He takes the reader around 
the world stopping long enough wherever oil has been found 
to draw a vivid picture; the change of a California real-estate 
development into an oil field; the wind-swept dreariness of a 
Patagonian desert; the intense activity of oil mining next door 
to the quiet of buried Nineveh. He familiarizes us with the 
personalities engaged in this world-wide search and exploita- 
tion. Everywhere it is dominated by two groups, the Americans, 
led by Standard Oil, exhausting their supply by selling oil to 
the whole world as fast as they can produce it; the canny Brit- 
ish, through direct government ownership and alliance with 
Sir Henri Detterding and the Dutch Shell Company, holding 
in reserve sources all over the world while they stimulate, 
through exploitation of their wells in the United States, the 
waste of our oil. They look forward always to the time when 
our oil is exhausted and we must buy theirs at their own price. 

It is a pity that the author to enhance the dramatic quality 
of his account weakens its plausibility by including suppositions 
incapable of proof. Without more documentation than is sup- 
plied, one hesitates to accept the statement that Secretary 
Hughes opposed the recognition of Russia in deference to the 
wishes of Standard Oil and that President Roosevelt recognized 
it because Standard had changed its policy; that the Arcos raid 
in London was engineered by Sir Henri Detterding or that the 
Arabian campaigns of Colonel Lawrence were actuated by sim- 
ilar motives. The power of the oil kings is shown by proven 
facts. It is simplifying the situation too much to maintain that 
oil dominates the whole course of history today. _I. M. Bearp 
Bethel, Conn. 


Veblen Looked Forward 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN AND HIS AMERICA, by Joseph 
Viking. 556 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
ESSAYS. IN OUR CHANGING ORDER, edited by Leon Ardzroom. 
Viking. 472 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
HE renewed interest in the works of Thorstein Veblen is 
not without significance. The assembly of his numerous 
writings in economic, philosophical, and other journals, in these 
essays and the story of his life and the economic thought of his 
time will stimulate this interest still further. 
The essays are grouped under three main headings. Those 


dealing with economics appeared at various times during 


Dorfman. 
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Veblen’s most productive years and are concerned very largely 
with criticisms of the writings of other economists. The second 
group of papers is of a miscellaneous nature; the third his war 
essays. Students of Veblen will find this book a valuable addi- 
tion to their reference library, for it throws much light on 
Veblen’s point of view, particularly during the disturbing 
period of the war. 

Dorfman tells a most stimulating and interesting story of the 
struggles of the immigrant family on the prairies of Wisconsin, 
the early hardships of the youth Veblen, his struggle for an 
education, and the stirring events of the post-Civil War period, 
which no doubt did much to direct the young man’s attention 
to the pressing problems of the time. Veblen’s early environ- 
ment compelled him to deal with the elemental facts of life, 
and thus he got a viewpoint of the economic forces which were 
shaping our destinies, and which few of his contemporaries 
were privileged to have. Not only was he able to discern great 
national forces in the making, but he was also able to discern the 
shallowness in the writings. of many economists of the au- 
thoritarian school interested mainly in philosophical discussions 
removed from the actualities of experience. 

Veblen’s student days in Minnesota at Carlton College were 
stimulated by the teaching of John Bates Clark, and the story 
of this influence is told in an interesting manner. No doubt the 
religious atmosphere maintained at the college, particularly the 
superstitions and other unfounded beliefs of the religious peo- 
ple of the community, did much to repel Veblen from all sys- 
tems of belief founded upon dogmas and authority and caused 
him to search for the more fundamental meanings of life. 

The most interesting part of the story of Veblen is not so 
much the details of his life as the record of the writings and 
discussions of the economists of Veblen’s time. One can readily 
understand why there were no competent guides other than 
Veblen to foretell the economic predicament we are in today. 
Even though the maneuvers of the Union Pacific promoters 
were exposed in the spectacular Crédit Mobilier episode, in the 
face of the great railroad strikes in the middle eighties the out- 
standing economists found no fault with the great managers, 
just as today very few outstanding economists have looked over 
the record of our economic behavior prior to the depression and 
directed our thoughts to a better economic system. Veblen’s 
reading of Bellamy’s Looking Backward is credited by his wife 
with being a turning-point in his life. About one million copies 
of this book were sold during the eighties, but the rapid expan- 
sion of our country, due partly to the railroads and manufac- 
ture, caused people to turn toward speculative venture and for- 
get the basic economic rules. Veblen still continued to call 
attention to the fundamental principles behind the economic 
factors in our national life. Quite early in his career he said, 
“Where so great a portion of capital is represented by interest- 
bearing securities, there are grave consequences in a community.” 

It is hoped that these books will meet with the wide recep- 
tion they deserve. Wa tter RAUTENSTRAUCH 
Columbia University 


Chinese Epic 


A HOUSE DIVIDED, by Pearl S. Buck. John Day—Reynal and Hitchcock. 
335 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of the Survey Graphic. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED completes the great arc of modern 
China which Mrs. Buck began with The Good Earth. 
That was the story of a farmer, wringing first a livelihood, then 
wealth and family pride, from his unceasing struggle with the — 
land. Then came Sons, the story of the next generation of war 
lords; with us they would have been the industrial lords. This 
third volume of the epic of the house of Wang brings a picture 
of the educated, city-dwelling younger generation into which 
enter the conflicts of manners and morals that arise from swiftly 
moving change; the puzzles of a world where races and creeds 
as well as classes must mingle and make peace, as best they can, 
with the queries that arise from that. mingling. I should guess 
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that an American college boy would read this story of Wang 
Yuan with far deeper understanding than Wang himself could 
have believed. 

A House Divided has the simplicity, sincerity and the whole- 
ness of outlook for which Mrs. Buck’s readers have learned to 
look eagerly. And what is more it has her serenity, permeating 
not only the Biblical cadences of her sentences but the philoso- 
phy behind them, which can face distress and injustice in the 
scene before her without prettifying or deprecating or flying to 
escape. For American readers there cannot help but be a spe- 
cial interest in the view of ourselves through Wang’s eyes during 
his lonely years in this country as a student. That, however, is 
only part of the larger story in which in precise and vivid terms 
of a Chinese family Mrs. Buck creates people who are human. 


Mary Ross 


Romance or History 
THE FORTY DAYS OF MUSA DAGH, by Franz Werfel. Viking. 817 pp. 

Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

N 1914, using the World War as a smoke screen, the young 

Turkish Republic determined upon the annihilation of the 
Armenian people, camouflaged as a migration. Driven from 
their homes, beaten, starved, left to die as they dropped in ex- 
haustion by the roadside, their story marks an extreme even in 
the whole horror of the War. A small band of these hunted 
people took refuge on the flanks of Musa Dagh and held out 
against repeated attacks until they were finally rescued by a 
French fleet. So much is history. 

It would be difficult to find more dramatic material or mate- 
rial with more meaning today, when peoples are being sub- 
merged by dictatorships, nationalisms, persecutions of minorities 
and the other aspects of a failing civilization. Unquestionably 
Werfel intended these implications to be implicit in his book. 
But he has placed so great an emphasis upon his hero, Gabriel 
Bagradian, a Europeanized Armenian, that the meanings be- 
come confused and we are left at the end, not with an epic of a 
people, but the tragic development of a man. Puzzling, and as 
if to cancel the whole meaning of the book, defeatist. Unfor- 
tunate too the inclusion, with so much material that is inevita- 
ble, of such purely fictional elements as the affair of Bagradian’s 
French wife with the Greek. The intrusion of elements of pure 
romance dilutes the force of what might have been a real clarifi- 
cation of the forces unleashed in the world today. It remains 
an absorbing story made important by the germs of the reality 
which we must learn to face directly. HeELen Mears 


THE PRACTICE OF PUBLIC PRAYER, by J. Hillis Miller. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 198 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


A pvocTor’s thesis analyzing and amplifying Dr. Fosdick’s state- 
ment in the introduction, to the effect that public prayer is not 
prayer at all, but an art; an attempt to induce prayer on the 
part of the hearers. This book analyzes and criticizes existing 
types of public prayer and points the way to improvement. 


THE PASSING OF THE GODS, by V. F. Calverton. Scribners. 326 pb. 
Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. . 


Harry E_mer Barnss calls this “the most spirited and consistent 
attempt yet made to demolish supernatural religion.” The at- 
tempt is not entirely successful. But every religionist, of what- 
ever sort, ought to read this as a goad to his own thinking and 
an antidote to his own self-delusion. Liberal modern Christians 
will applaud most of this man’s words, and will wish that he 
might attend church once a year or so, in order to ascertain 
what is now being said and thought. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, by James H. S. Bossard, 
Harper, 786 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Tus volume is a revision of Professor Bossard’s earlier book on 
Problems of Social Well-Being, published in 1927. The earlier 
interpretation of social problems and the division of materials 
has been followed in the revision except that more emphasis has 
been placed on social change and social plan. Mr. Bossard finds 
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that most social problems are traceable to what might be called 
the three insecurities—economic, health, and mental equilibrium. 
He has chapters on family and child welfare and a final section 
is devoted to private and public social work with special em- 
phasis on recent changes due to federal participation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


(Continued from page 108) 


entitled to a refund, should be allowed the same amount as a 
credit against the federal tax.1* 


BENEFITS. It is recommended that the standard benefits in in- 
augurating the system be based on actuarial calculations for the 
period 1922 to 1930. This plan proposed is designed primarily 
for “normal times,” minor depressions, and the early stages of 
a severe depression. 

In the determination of the standard benefit, it is recom- 
mended that the actuarial computations assume a waiting-period 
of four weeks and a benefit rate of 50 percent of the average 
weekly earnings (or in the case of regular part-time workers, 
average full-time earnings of that part of the week in which 
they are usually employed,) with a maximum compensation of 
$15 per week.*+ 

The length of the standard benefits should be based upon the 
ratio of one week of benefit to four weeks of employment, with 
a maximum standard benefit of not less than 14 weeks in any 
consecutive 12 months, except that 1 additional week of benefit 
should be allowed for each 26 weeks of employment against 
which no benefit was drawn during the 5 years preceding the 
filing of the claim. This additional allowance would enable 
employes with long and continuous employment to receive a 
maximum of 10 weeks benefit in excess of the maximum al- 
lowed for standard benefits. 

In view of the wide divergence in the amount of unemploy- 
ment in different states and industries, it is recommended that 
wide latitude be allowed to states with regard to the rate of 
benefits, minimum and maximum benefits, minimum duration 
of benefits, ratio of weeks of benefit to weeks of employment, 
and length of the waiting-period. States should have freedom 
to substitute their own benefit provisions for the standard bene- 
fit recommended, provided that they satisfy the federal adminis- 
trative authority that there is a reasonable prospect that they 
will be able to maintain payment of benefits on the basis pre- 
scribed in their law. 


In no event, however, is a state law to be approved unless 
it has a waiting-period of not less than two nor more than four 
weeks, and prescribes a rate of benefits of at least 50 percent of 
the average weekly earnings, and a maximum (standard) bene- 
fit of at least $15 per week. ** A minimum rate of benefits 
should also be included in each state law, sufficient to enable 
unemployed workers to maintain themselves and their families 
during the period while they are drawing benefits without 
necessity of resort to private or public charity. Actual payment 
of benefits is not to begin until two years after the Act becomes 
effective. 


PROBATIONARY PERIOD. It is recommended that the length of the 
probationary period which employes must satisfy before they 
can claim any unemployment benefits be left discretionary with 
the states. In the federal tax bill no account should be taken of 


UThe constructive purpose of this provision, drawn from the Wisconsin act 
and the original Wagner-Lewis bill, is to cut down unemployment by promot- 
ing stabilization. The danger in it, as embodied in the Economic Security bill, 
is that without national standards, some states may set their benefits so low 
that while reserves will rapidly accumulate and employers be relieved of their 
tax, the unemployed will have scant protection. 

12Originally set at $25. 

13*For not less than 14 weeks in any consecutive twelve months;”—voted by 
the Council but omitted from its report as given out. 
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the probationary period, the taxes to apply to employes during 
their probationary period no less than thereafter. 


INTERSTATE TRANSFER OF EMPLOYES. The principle should be 
recognized that employes who have unused benefit credits 
should not lose those credits because they change their employ- 
ment from one state to another, but no entirely practical plan 
to carry out this principle has as yet been worked out. It is 
recommended that the federal administrative agency be given 
authority to study this problem and to promulgate rules for 
carrying out the principle herein stated prior to the time when 
benefits actually become payable. 


GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT. It is recommended that the legisla- 
tion to be enacted shall permit plans for guaranteed employ- 
ment to be set up within a state or on an interstate basis subject 
to the following conditions: 

(1) Employment for at least 55 percent'* of the maximum 
period of possible work during any calendar year computed on 
the basis of fifty-two-weeks work during the year for the stand- 
ard hours per week worked in such plant or those permitted 
under any federal or state code applicable to such plant, which- 
ever is the higher, must be guaranteed, and any employes who 
are not given an opportunity for work equal to such guaranteed 
minimum-work period shall be entitled to recover full wages 
for the part of the guaranteed employment for which work is 
not provided. 

(2) Guaranteed employment plans are to be permitted only 
when the guarantee applies to all employes of any company, 
plant or separate departrnent (properly defined) of such 
company. 

(3) Guaranteed employment plans may be established only 
with the approval of the state administrative agency, under such 
financial guarantees as such authorities may require, except in 
interstate accounts the approval of the federal authority shall 
also be required. 

(4) Where approved plans for guaranteed employment have 
been put into operation and their conditions fully complied 
with, employers maintaining such plans shall have returned to 
them, as a subsidy, the federal excise tax levied against them. 


Administration 


STATE ADMINISTRATIONS. The federal law should require that 
states must accept the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser act and 
provide for the administration of unemployment compensation 
through the federal-state employment offices. 

It should be mandatory that all personnel connected with the 
administration of unemployment compensation be selected on 
a merit basis, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the federal administrative agency. It should be provided in the 
federal act that state administrations must furnish such statistics 
and reports to the federal agency as it may require. 

The states should be required further to provide that disputed 
claims shall be heard and decided in the first instance either 
by an impartial paid referee or by a local committee consisting 
of an impartial paid chairman and representatives of employers 
and employes, or in such other manner as may be approved by 
the federal administrative agency. 

We also recommend that the federal act require the states 
to set up state and local advisory councils, representative of em- 
ployers, employes, and the public for state plans, the members 
to be chosen by the state agency; and that advisory councils, 
representative of employers and employes, chosen in a manner 
satisfactory to the appropriate government unemployment com- 


pensation authority shall be set up for all other plans, state or 
interstate. 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. We recommend that the national 


“The Wagner-Lewis bill lifts this to “not less than 40 weeks a year.” 

*The Wagner-Lewis security bill puts this at 10 percent. At this point 
that measure affords a leverage for lifting the general level of state pro- 
cedures and personnel. 
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administration of unemployment compensation be vested in the 
US Department of Labor, and that the responsibility for all 
quasi-judicial and policy decisions be vested in a representative 
board, which is to have quasi-independent status, but is to make 
all its reports through the Department of Labor. 

It is recommended that this board consist of the secretary of 
labor, the secretary of commerce, and five members appointed 
by the President for terms of five years (which shall initially be 
staggered so that the term of one member shall expire each 
year.) The Council further recommends that the chairman of 
the Board shall be appointed by the President, rather than be 
ex-officio, but recommends to the President the appointment of 
the present secretary of labor as the first chairman. oy 

No qualifications for membership on this board are suggested 
for the federal statute, but it is assumed that the President will 
have in mind that employers and employes as well as the pub- 
lic should be represented on this board. We recommend that 
this federal board shall have the responsibility of passing upon 
state laws and their administration and of certifying to the 
Treasury their compliance with the federal act. It should have 
like responsibility in regard to interstate accounts and all other 
matters left by the act for the determination of the federal au- 
thority. The board shall be authorized to make studies of em- 
ployment stabilization and other pertinent subjects, to publish 
the results of its studies and to otherwise promote regularity of 
work. The conduct of the employment offices and the compila- 
tion of statistical and other information, however, is to remain 
a direct function of the Department of Labor. 

The intent of this recommendation is to make a separation 
between quasi-judicial and policy functions on the one hand, 
and the direct work of administration on the other, leaving the 


former to the new board and the latter to the Department of 
Labor. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES. We recommend that a percentage 
of the proceeds of the federal tax!® shall be retained for the 
expenses of the federal and state governments in the adminis- 
tration of the unemployment compensation act, and in sharing 
in the additional costs thrown on the federal-state employment 
services. The federal authority should be authorized to set a 
maximum limit upon the administration expenses of the states 
from the amount remitted by the federal government. 


NATIONAL STANDARDS. It is recommended that the standards, 
conditions, and recommendations as to state laws, as set forth 
herein, shall be included in the federal bill, regardless of the 
type of legislation adopted. 

The majority of the Council are of the opinion that the 
minimum standards herein provided should be incorporated in 
the federal law, but the Council realizes that as a matter of 
policy, in order to secure federal and state legislation, the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security may find it advisable to omit or 
amend some of these standards in the federal act. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES IN THE PREPARATION AND PASSAGE OF STATE 
LEGISLATION. Since the plan for unemployment compensation 
we recommend contemplates cooperative federal-state action, 
it is essential that the national government should actively in- 
terest itself in securing the enactment of the necessary state 
legislation. To this end we recommend that the Committee on 
Economic Security frame model state bills incorporating the 
various types of legislation permitted, under the federal act, and 
be prepared upon request, to provide actuarial and expert as- 


sistance in the drafting of bills for introduction in the several 
state legislatures. 
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THOU SHALT NOT KILL 
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past that have tended to encourage or inhibit anti-social 
conduct. But even after we have made due allowance for the 
adverse influences of an unfavorable environment, defective 
training, poor heredity, physical and mental incapacity, many 
questions remain unanswered. Why do some children from 
broken homes become delinquents, while others with equal 
or greater provocation go straight? If slum areas contribute 
more than their share of criminals, why is it that the great 
majority of tenement dwellers remain law-abiding and self- 
respecting citizens? If the feebleminded more often become 
social problems than those of average intelligence, why do 
many sub-standard persons never get into difficulty, whereas 
many with normal and even superior intellect become a 
menace to the community? We could go on indefinitely rais- 
ing questions of equal pertinence—and every word we have 
said about delinquency applies with equal force to murder. 


There is no answer to these riddles nor will one be found 
until we learn to recognize the episodes that cause warping 
and regression in the first place and are able to rectify their 
ill effects. We must discover what events or traits of character 
are responsible for the persistent misdemeanors of a single 
individual within the family circle. Data regarding the slayer 
are almost non-existent; we know little about the constitution 
of our criminal class; its genetic and environmental back- 
grounds or the physical and mental characteristics of the group. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that we are so helpless in pre- 
venting crime and the production of criminals. Treatment will 
continue to remain a makeshift until we are able to evaluate 
personality more definitely and devise methods for controlling 
the forces which mold human nature and society. It will be 
necessary to classify the heterogeneous criminal group into its 
component parts and differentiate between the hardened of- 
fender and the one who is capable of reclamation. 


We have not begun to think the problem through intelli- 
gently or to develop a rational plan for dealing with the 
lawbreaker. Since we are rarely putting into practice the best 
procedures that are already known, there are no grounds for 
the complaint that psychiatry has proved a failure. On the con- 
trary, this youthful science regarding behavior has much to 
offer us, but up to now we have barely tapped its possibilities. 
In addition, community facilities dealing with delinquency 
must be better organized and sounder techniques for the care 
of problem children and adolescents drawn up. Neither a sound 
criminology nor penology will ever be evolved until we reach 
a clearer understanding of the diverse motives that lead to 
delinquencies culminating in murder. Although crime has 
many closely-linked causative factors, such as the absence of 
moral integrity and ideals, the economic plight of the under- 
privileged and the harmful effects of an oppressive environ- 
ment, the most important element in the situation is the per- 
sonality of each individual delinquent. If, as we have just 
pointed out, we cannot distinguish between biological and en- 
vironmental influences, still less can we separate the results of 
the latter from the subjective forces that shape the emotional 
attitudes of the individual. The complexities of the problem 
are especially great, because we know that people do not act 
according to preconceived patterns. Deeds are not the result of 
rational processes, but are’ determined instead by all kinds of 
jumbled instincts, impulses and desires—conscious and uncon- 
scious—breaking through the inhibitions imposed by the indi- 
vidual upon himself or the external pressures exerted by the 
group of which he forms a part. 

Any analysis of the known facts about homicide reveals 


immediately many serious gaps in our knowledge. We have 
only begun to unravel some of the tangled threads that make 
up the problem and to indicate the points at which information 
is sorely needed. Above all, we have worked in the hope that 
this small investigation, which has emphasized at every step 
the scarcity of our factual material, will stimulate other stu- 
dents to compile more adequate data. Only then will we be 
competent to formulate a rational program of prevention. 
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of resistance—forces which the “classic” theory of business cy- 
cles erroneously presupposes. It is hard to determine exactly the 
right moment for action. But again the interest rate is a fairly 
trustworthy index. If, through any length of time, an abundant 
supply of capital and low interest rates fail to incite private 
initiative, then the moment may have come for the government 
to start the psychological impulse, to restore the confidence lost 
in the panic of the crisis. 

4. It has become the fairly common opinion of modern eco- 
nomic science that it is up to the governments to smooth the 
economic cycles. Some public works are always required, even 
in normal times. In the past such government orders were 
placed more liberally in good years when tax revenues were 
abundant and reserves accumulated. In bad years they were 
cut from the budgets precisely at the moment when the indus- 
tries were in most bitter need of them. In the future govern- 
ments must reverse this policy. They will have to curtail public 
works as far as possible in good times to set some brakes on the 
boom and coincidentally to accumulate reserves of ready orders 
for bad times. The ideal state of things would be if the budgetary 
policy also could manage in good years the accumulation of the 
necessary funds for these orders. But this would be altogether 
utopian. As Schumpeter once expressed it, “To expect a parlia- 
ment to accumulate reserves is about the same as to ask a sausage 
to be watched over by a dog.” The possibilities of such a policy 
of smoothing out business cycles through government activities 
vary in different countries with the amount of government par- 
ticipation in the country’s industry. Where the government 
directly owns the railroads and practically all of the public 
utilities, as in Germany, this policy has, of course, much wider 
scope than in this country where government ownership is 
practically unknown. But even in this country methods of co- 
operation with business may be developed by a government 
agency which might work at least to the same degree of success 
as the Federal Reserve system in cooperating with the commer- 
cial banks to achieve a coordinated credit policy. By this, of 
course, I do not want to pass on the question whether the 
assumption of the President to absorb by relief works 31%4 mil- 
lion unemployed within one year is too optimistic. 


Here again, as in my first article, we encounter the problem 
of the structure of the body politic, of the relation between 
government and business, between community and individual. 
If, on the one hand, the budget problem itself is much simpler 
in America than in any European country, on the other hand 
the problem of government interference in the economic 
process is at present almost insolvable. The machinery is not 
yet created to convey the intentions of the government to the 
executive agencies of business. The American State means a 
different thing to its citizens than—in spite of all differences 
among themselves—the state means to the European peoples. 
The American system of government and administration— 
founded on the wisest of constitutions—has not yet been adapted 
to the new field of state activities. This task of transforming 
the administrative system is immensely harder than the prob- 
lem of balancing the budget, although it has been recognized 
so far by but a very few men. 
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BENCH-MARKS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
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lines through work in the various shops; and those who wish 
training in home shopwork, including instruction in the use of 
wood and metals as applied to home needs and leisure-time 
activities. 

In general, the training in agriculture satisfies two types of 
interest: it provides an all-around program of instruction and 
experience for those who desire to prepare themselves better 
for farm management, including instruction in such related 
fields as accounting, repair work, English, et cetera; and a more 
general type of training in certain phases of agriculture, such 
as gardening and poultry-raising, for those who think of agri- 
culture as part-time employment in producing some of their 
living at home. This last type of training applies to those who 
might be spending part time in industry and part time in 
small-scale farming. 

Some work of an engineering and technical nature is being 
offered, including drawing, blue-print reading, mathematics, 
and aerial mapping. The men are particularly interested in new 
vocations. In connection with the engineering training, arrange- 
ments have been made to accommodate twenty to thirty stu- 
dents at colleges in the Tennessee Valley on cooperative jobs 
whereby they alternate periods of employment with periods of 
study which they take at their own expense. 

At Muscle Shoals a training program also is under way, but 
most of this consists of training on the job. Similar groups are 
formed at Wheeler Dam, and more will be at Pickwick Land- 
ing Dam when work gets under way there. A program is 
being worked out to help each man who lives in the area to 
be flooded above the Pickwick Dam to find another farm, or to 
readjust his life plans in other ways. Vocational guidance and 
training are a part of this program. The TVA hopes to pre- 
vent the usual homeless wandering of men displaced by the 
building of private or public dams and the flooding of lands 
above. That careful rehabilitation is part of the reasonable cost 
of power, a cost generally evaded by private utilities. 

If we stopped there we should have done a good job, but not 
a complete one. To carry through such a program to a logical 
conclusion, we have courses designed to help the wives of men 
employed on the dam, who live at Norris. Classes in home- 
making are offered, and include food classes, food preparation, 
child-study groups, home-furnishing, home-weaving, home- 
pottery, and general consumers’ problems. A well-fed workman 
is of far greater value to a job than one badly fed. 

And, finally, we have an adult-education program, including 
public lectures, economic studies and general forums. Athletic 
programs, gymnastics, and recreational features such as motion 
pictures and a library form part of the structure of Norris. 


OW what does this mean? It means that the mechanical 

process of excavating rock and placing concrete is only part 
of the work of promoting navigation, of building dams and de- 
veloping power. The administering of human relations is of 
vital importance. How we do our work is no less important than 
what we do. The end purpose of all construction is not the con- 
struction itself, but some kind of human satisfaction. We shall 
not have a good society except as we find fulfilment and satis- 
factions in the processes of our work, and not just in the 
results. 

People are not born ready to participate in a democratic 
society; they must learn it by practice. The democratic organi- 
zation of labor provides experience in sharing responsibilities 
and opportunities which is an excellent training-school for a 
democratic society. Too often labor relations have constituted 
war between labor and management, or the willing submission 
of workmen to a control in which they have no voice. We are 
endeavoring to develop labor relations in the TVA that will 
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-arming for war, which is still using force as an instrument of 


‘| 
. 
be a cooperative effort on the part of all those employed by the 
Authority to produce the best possible wages and the best pos-~ 
sible working conditions consistent with American-wages and _ 
working conditions in general. 
In this effort we are not always successful. Sometimes super- 
visors with great technical skill and value have come to the | 
TVA with a lifelong record of autocratic management of labor, 
and find difficulty in readjustment. Sometimes workmen come 
with a tradition of antagonism toward management and of ~ 
doing the least possible work for the highest possible pay. The ~ 
TVA has not suddenly achieved the millennium. But there does 
exist throughout its personnel a general confidence in fair deal- 
ing, and a general attitude of patience, tolerance, and good-will — 
toward problems of industrial relations. 


THE PARADOX OF WAR FOR PROFITS 
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is no less pertinent. A few years after Peru had received her — 
four new submarines from the Electric Boat Company, that 
country became embroiled in a controversy with its northern _ 
neighbor, Colombia, over the Leticia affair. And Colombia, like 
Peru, turned to the United States Navy for aid in preparing its 
defense program. At the request of the Colombia government 
the Navy Department in 1932 loaned the services of Lieutenant- 
Commander Strong to prepare plans for the defense of Colom- 
bia against Peru. In this case, the American adviser drew up 
elaborate plans (drafted, by the way, with the help of an Ameri- 
can arms firm) which took into account the possibility of a 
Peruvian submarine attack on the Pacific ports of Colombia 
with the very vessels recommended by the earlier American mis- 
sion to Peru. 

At the same moment the US State Department, in coopera-— 
tion with the League of Nations, was using its good offices to” 
bring the Leticia controversy to a peaceful solution! 

Nor are the Army and Navy the only agencies of govern- 
ment which have done their bit to promote this traffic. Until 
quite recently the enterprising commercial attaches of our 
Commerce Department regarded promotion of arms sales as 
one of their routine jobs. Beginning about 1931 the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Aeronautics helped the big American air- 
plane companies to recruit former US Army and Navy pilots 
to organize a military training school for the Nanking gov- 
ernment in China. This school has been turning out scores of 
Chinese aviators who have formed the flying squadrons of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s armed forces in the anti-Communist cam- 
paigns in central China. 

The business of war departments is war, and preparations 
for war. From the day when the guns ceased fire in France, 
every general staff of every military power has been preparing 
for the next war—or perhaps for the last war—on a vaster 
scale. They assume that in the world today the only assurance 
of security is that “adequate national defense” which they are 
asked to provide. And once that principle is accepted every- 
thing else follows logically and inevitably. To the general staff 
national defense means the mobilization of the manpower and 
industrial resources of the nation. It means “the Nation-in- 
Arms.” To talk of abolishing the private manufacture of arms 
and ammunition is hailed as fantastic in a world which is 


national policy. And to talk of taking the profits out of war is 
just as fantastic to a war department which must depend upon” 
private industry to meet the enormous procurement needs of 
mass armies geared to wage modern war. 

For fifteen years, as the Nye Committee is now beginning to 
discover, our own War Department has been perfecting the in- 
tricate details of a mobilization plan based on the needs of a 
wartime army of some four million men. The military organi- 
zation laid down in the National Defense Act of 1920 is not 


primarily concerned with the defense of the continental United 
States or even defense of American territories and possessions. 
It envisages the defense needs of the nation in terms of the 
manpower which would be required in a war waged on the 
same scale and fought with the same tactics as the last World 
War. And as applied by the War Department, it means that 
the general staff is preparing, not for defense of American soil, 
but for participation in the next World War, whether in Europe 
or Asia. 

As long as we continue to prepare for this next war, there 
is not much that can be done about the munitions makers. 
And if the war comes and these plans hold, the munitions 
maker will embrace all industry; there will be confiscation of 
men’s lives and there will be war profits and profiteering. For 
as the Nye Committee has been told, the only way to stimulate 
production to meet the needs of modern war on such a scale 
is to guarantee a profit. The unsigned contracts worked out 
by the war department and waiting for the declaration of war 
to become effective, guarantee industry a profit of 6 percent 
on the valuation of plant and capital. Bills which have already 
been drafted for Congress seek to “equalize the burdens of 
war’ by price-control measures which proved ineffective in the 
last war. There will be “bonus” provisions to stimulate produc- 
tion. There will be control of the press and public opinion. 
There will be labor boards without representation for organized 
or unorganized labor. In short, as Irenee du Pont truthfully 
observed, “If we are going to have war, we are going to have a 
hell of a time, no matter what route we take.” To which he 
added as his own opinion that there is “only one way really to 
wage war, and that is to have an absolute monarch at the head.” 

The seven senators are still searching for an answer. They 
have certainly discovered that there is no easy solution, and no 
simple remedy. International regulation by a system of licenses 
and controls may end the more flagrant abuses—but it will not 
alter the war policies of great powers or materially lessen the 
danger of another world conflagration. Nationalization of the 
munitions industry is possible, but only when nations are will- 
ing to scrap their National Defense Acts and their mobilization 
plans. And, so far as I can see, taking the profit out of war 
can be accomplished only by scrapping the profit system—or 
by scrapping war. 

The munitions problem extends far beyond the munitions 
makers, and its solution can be found only in the solution of the 
problem of peace. When we decide to overhaul those outworn 
institutions and policies which lead inevitably to war, then we 
can begin to deal effectively with the arms merchant. Perhaps 
we shall not have to; he may vanish with the need for him. 
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great variation which general property bears to earning capacity 
in different industries, to the unevenness in distribution of tax- 
paying property throughout the state, it is impossible to adjust 
the effect of the tax either to fiscal capacity or to local need. 
When, moreover, attempts are made to recapture savings made 
to large corporations through tax limits, the effort to collect 
the amount saved (on a property base) by indirect taxes (on an 
activity base) may obviously lead to the most unequal treat- 
ment as between taxpayers. 

In the meantime the state has met the problem of uneven 
revenue by a great centralizing movement which usually takes 
the form of state aid for schools and state control of highways. 
There arises the need for ‘greatly increased tax machinery, a 
heavily expanded state personnel, and a general dependence on 
the state capitol. This means increasingly one of two things: 
either the taking over by the state of certain local services, or 
the support of local services from state-collected revenues. In 
the first instance, local control is (Continued on page 142) 
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(Continued from page 141) abolished; in the second, local 
discretion is curtailed. In either case, the active authority of 
the state in local affairs is considerably expanded, and the local 
jurisdiction finds its judgment steadily restrained. At the same. 
time, the new sources of revenue in the form of indirect taxes 
are likely to be much more elastic than their predecessor, the 
general property tax. This means that the yield from the new 
taxes tends to vary directly with adverse business conditions, 
while the general property tax falls off more slowly in response 
to a decline in earning power. While this offers relief to the 
taxpayer in proportion to his capacity, from the standpoint 
of the support of government the increase of indirect taxes 
may foster short-time financing and casual deficits because 
business activity, instead of property, is supplying the funds. 


HERE is another important point. Will levy limitations affect 

property values? This is a question which economists have 
pondered since the principle of limitation was first sponsored 
in the United States. A full presentation of their reasoning 
would be out of place here, but for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion it may be said that while the ultimate effect of limita- 
tions upon property values is conjectural, informed opinion 
seems to be as follows: 

1. Immediate savings to property owners are quickly capi- 
talized in the resale price of their holdings. One fixed charge 
(taxes) is reduced, and the saving is added to income (rent,) 
temporarily increasing value. The enhanced borrowing power 
on the new value will soon be utilized, and when the next 
depression arrives, fixed charges will bear as heavily as ever 
upon the property owner. 

2. Continued curtailment of governmental services may re- 
duce property values. Part of the unearned increment upon 
property is the service which is rendered the community by 
government. If such services remain curtailed over a long 
period, their absence, particularly in the face of the increased 
need for them ia a relatively congested area, will reduce the 
desirability and, consequently, the value of the holding. 

3. Savings under tax limits accrue chiefly to large owners 
and absentee holders. In general, limited levies tend to reduce 
governmental services out of proportion to total tax savings. 
The small home owner saves on his tax ticket but loses in 
service what he fails to make up in indirect revenue. The 
large, absentee holder profits because his taxes are reduced, 
and he is relatively unconcerned about the services rendered or 
the indirect taxes which he escapes by living elsewhere. 

4. Levy limitation has a tendency to accelerate borrowing. 
When improvements cannot be made on a pay-as-you-go basis 
because of reduced income, the resort is to bonded debt to 
satisfy the local demand for better streets, public buildings, 
and new schools, and to floating debt to permit a larger incre- 
ment of the maximums for current expenses. When bonded 
debt is likewise under heavy restrictions, the cry is immediately 
raised for new state grants for capital outlays. 

Tax limitation as recently practiced has in many instances 
been a fiscal nightmare. It has its origin deep in an attitude 
of mind that will not face the facts in modern public finance. 
The states are still much impressed with the hocus-pocus of 
complicated legal statements whose solemn pronouncements 
are supposed to drive out the evil spirits of extravagance and 
waste. The conclusion of all close observers is well nigh 
unanimous: tax limits at best have a subordinate place in fiscal 
control methods, and serve no more than as a temporary, and 
often distorted restraint on public services. At their worst they 
can paralyze public life. There will be no important relief 
from revenue excesses until a planned economy is substituted 
for the legerdemain of limitations that do not and cannot 
limit. The real answers to tax relief are old answers—state 
supervision, modern budget-control methods, the scientific re- 
assessment of all general property, and an attitude of mind 
that looks upon government as a public service rather than as 
a major industry. 
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SICKNESS BILLS BY INSTALMENT 


(Continued from page 111) 


families, about 10 percent will face during a year sickness 
costs which they cannot meet out of current income. After 
allowing for the heavy share of medical costs that government 
and philanthropy are carrying in depression, a registration of 
1510 cases in ten and a half months seems small. Have doctors 
or employers hesitated to advocate in individual cases the ar- 
rangement which in general they have approved?. The spon- 
sors of the Plan believe that when the hospital difficulty is 
solved publicity to employes will immediately increase use of 
the Plan. 

Does the Plan preserve the patients’ self-respect by sav- 
ing him recourse to charity? The aim which Dr. Pino has 
deeply at heart is the preservation of an American ideal of self- 
reliance. “Unless people of this country learn ways and means 
of helping themselves,” he said, “our original American in- 
dependence will be lost.” In general it may be questioned 
whether instalment payment has been an historic or a construc- 
tive part of that American ideal; or whether for medical bills, 
as for others, it is not a comparatively recent development fol- 
lowing recent discoveries, inventions and methods that make 
large lump-sum expenditures necessary or desirable. I did not 
have time to seek out former patients to talk with them; some 
have written gratefully to the Bureau of their experience; others 
of whom doctors and social workers told me are overwhelmed 
by their obligations. For severe illnesses, such as the Plan has 
tended to draw, it does not eliminate at least partial charity 
from the doctors. It seems possible that intermittent workers’ 
payments for medical bills while on the job may make neces- 
sary more prompt or complete recourse to relief for ordinary 
living expenses when a lay-off comes. 

My own feeling as a worker would be an extreme reluctance 
to involve my employer in my medical bills through the ad- 
vances, loans, wage assignments, or employers’ cooperation 
which are a part of the Plan. It would violate my feeling of 
“independence” to be bound to an employer by a debt. I would 
feel far more independent if in common with other workers I 
could pay a regular amount each month and know that my 
bills would be paid without any need for a doctor’s benevolence 
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For travel thrills lacking in beaten-path coun- 
tries ... try the U.S.S.R. As sure as you return 
from Europe, your friends will ask, “But what 
about your trip to the Soviets?” See for yourself 
the fundamental social change . . . the march of 
Progress. Plan to spend more time in the Soviet 
Union ... travelling, studying. Summer sessions 
at Moscow University are open for registration 
at special educational rates. And travel costs are 
low ... basic all-inclusive rates are $15 per day 
First Class, $8 per day Tourist Class, $5 per day 
Third Class. Special groups are available 
if you want to join, or you can go it alone. 


Travel Agents Have All Information. 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


U. S. Representative of the Travel Company 
of the U.S.S.R., 545 Fifth Ave., New York 


—in NEW YORK 
LIVE WELL FOR LITTLE/ 


15-story modern Residence Club for men and 
women. All airy outside rooms. Semi-private 
bath. Telephone. Sun deck, library, pool and 
gym, dances, free lectures and concerts. Club 
meals in dining room optional. No tipping. 
Near N. Y. School Social work, other schools 
and institutions. Mail reservations. Write for 
folder. $6.50 to $9.50 a week. $1.25 a day. 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 
601 East 9th St. (Tompkins Square). Tel. ALgonquin 4-8400 


and without routine reference of my personal predicament to 
my personnel manager. 

I talked by telephone with two of the personnel managers 
whose plants have carried cases through the Bureau. They said 
their experience with the Plan was limited but satisfactory so 
far as it had gone. They were glad to be relieved of the detail 
of arrangements for their sick workers. From the patients them- 
selves they had had “no objections.” What, however, would 
be the attitude of an employer if a considerable percentage of 
his workers were tied to him by their indebtedness, as might 
be the case with longer and wider working of the Plan? To 
the extent to which workers are kept on or receive extra work 
to help pay their bills, a dubious precedent may be involved: 
Why should not a real estate owners’ association also ask pref- 
erence for people who owe back rent? Or an association of re- 
tail grocers ask employers’ aid in collecting bills? It is perhaps 

| not too far-fetched to see the wage-assignment as another form 
of the “check-off” which has proved so disastrous in industrial 
relations in other connections. 

Does the Plan provide more prompt and adequate care 
for these people than they might obtain otherwise? That 
question raises the point on which both the public and the 
medical profession must base judgment of any system of medi- 
cal service. It implies the fact that prompt and adequate care 
cannot be assured unless all who give it receive, from one source 
or another, a sufficient reward in money and status to attract 
the highest type of practitioners. To the extent to which people 
have been helped to continue the care of a loved and trusted 
family physician, one important (Continued on page 144) 
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for authors, professional men, librarians, and others who 
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Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 
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WOMAN EXECUTIVE, trained, Institution for 
problem children. Knowledge and experience 
psychiatric case work, nursing dietetics, 
economics, school administration, wishes 
position with school, social organization, wel- 
fare or community house. 7267 Survey. 


CASE WORKER (Executive) desires change. 
Family Welfare, Medical Social Work, or 
Community Welfare. References. 7265 
Survey. 


Is there a Settlement House or Community Centre 
that would be interested in obtaining the 
services of a young man, college graduate, 
social work training, five years experience in 
group work and camping? Beginning July 
or September. 7269 Survey. ° 


Single man, 85 years, 5’ 7”, 180 lbs., 15 years 
experience Boys’ Work, Delinquent and de- 
pendent organizations, camps. Scoutwork. 
Desire change, good reason, congenial posi- 
tion desired. Present salary $1,800 plus 
maintenance. 7268 SuRvVEy. 


CASE WORKER; young; graduate of school of 2 
Social Work ; Child Welfare and Family Case 
Work experience both in private and public 
agencies, desires position offering possibil- 
ities. 7270 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER (Woman) would like position 
with Church or Private Institution as field 
worker or assistant superintendent. 7271 
SuRVEY. 
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(Continued from page 143) element of good medical care 
has been served. Under that plan, however, as in ordinary 
practice, many have needed care by surgeons or other specialists 
previously unknown to them. Patients are cited by the Bureau, 
doctors and hospitals, who except for the Plan would have 
been city patients, cared for by members of unpaid hospital 
staffs. Those staffs include men generally recognized by the 
profession as their ablest. 

Some of the doctors believe that they have received or will 
receive fees that otherwise would not have been paid. Others 
doubt it. It is to the interest of the public that doctors in gen- 
eral should be paid better than in the past. It seems possible, 
however, that some patients are paying to doctors and hospitals 
amounts which for medical as well as for other reasons should 
be used for food and clothing. To raise this point is not to ques- 
tion the doctor’s right to pay, but the method by which, under 
a post-payment plan, his recompense falls on those who least are 
able to meet it by reason of their sickness. 

Several patients have had operations which they had known 
to be necessary but previously could not finance. In general, 
however, the cases cited by the Bureau and the doctors indicate 
that the arrangement is not reaching people for preventive or 
early care. It is hard to see how families at this income level 
will or can pay for this kind of service when doing so means 
an added strain on a small, uncertain wage. Mr. Burns and Mr. 
Read hope that with wider familiarity, the Plan will draw 
more minor illness and relatively fewer critical cases. However, 


people who use the Plan—workers or members of their famil- 
ies—must come from all parts of Detroit’s 139 square miles to 
one place to make their arrangements. It seems possible that it 
will be only in urgent cases, where no other course is open, that 
patients will make this physical and_ psychological effort or 
practitioners refer people whose bills are paid to them minus 
10 percent. 

I asked physicians who support the Pino Plan why the 
Society’s organization and resources—the same building, people 
and for the most part the methods used under the Plan—should 
not be used for an experiment in the prepayment of medical 
service at an agreed amount a year, rather than in this instal- 
ment payment of debts. Such a plan would spread costs not 
only over a period of time but also over the whole group of 
people—well and sick—who might need care at some time 
during a year. Many of the people already have shown their 
interest in that kind of protection by subscribing to the inade- 
quate arrangements for sickness benefits now open to them. 
The doctors’ answers were various and in general not clear, 
though several, including Dr. Pino, said they hope that such 
an experiment may be tried some day. Their answers and what 
was told me by others in Detroit deepened the question raised 
by all the studies of medical costs: Is not prepayment of medical 
service by a group a fuller guarantee of American independence, 
a better protection against want and worry and unpaid bills, 
and a greater security for the doctor, than a Plan where the 
ultimate recourse in any case still is the doctors’ charity? 
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Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 

AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—i270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 
COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
IN 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—125 East 46th Street, New York. 

national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stud- 
jes, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 


TION—50 W. 50 Street, New York. Advises 
in organizing social hygiene activities; aids 
health and medical authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; com- 
bats prostitution and sex delinquency; pro- 
motes sex knowledge as important in individ- 
ual and family life and welfare. Membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene ; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


MOTHERS HEALTH CLINIC, Miami, Fla.—Re- 


duces maternal mortality by protection from 
pregnancy for poor maternity risks. Informa- 
tion on how to establish clinics on request 
with postage. Lydia A. DeVilbiss, M.D., Dir. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent en request. “Mental Hy- 
giene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF BLINDNESS—lLewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Associate 
Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, Secre- 
tary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and co-operation 
in sight-saving projects available on request. 
“Sight-Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a 
year. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 
WORK— Katherine Lenroot, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the princi- 
ples of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies Each year 
it holds an annual meeting, publishes in per- 
manent form the Proceedings of the meeting, 
and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Conference will 
be held in Montreal, Canada, June 9-15. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members 
upon payment of a membership fee of $5. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 


ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 
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Recreation 


ASSOCIATION— 
815 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and gir! and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Correlating agency of 23 women’s national 
home mission boards of the United States 
and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry 
on interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
fa among Migrant Children, Edith E. 
Ow 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Mary G. 
Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organiza- 
tion of Jewish women interested in program 
of social betterment through activities in 
fields of religion, social service, education, 
social legislation. Conducts Bureau of In- 
ternational Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 


vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 
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(om number of deaths from diphtheria 
dropped, on an average, about 1,000 
each year — approximately from 14,000 to 
4,000—throughout the United States from 
1923 until 1934. In those cities and towns 
where inoculation of pre-school children is 
the rule and not the exception, the danger 
from diphtheria is steadily decreasing. In 
fact there are many large communities where 
no deaths from diphtheria have occurred 
over a number of years. 


Antitoxin, discovered years ago, was a pat- 
tial victory over diphtheria. It usually re- 
lieved the severity of an attack of the disease 
and helped to save many lives. With the 
extensive’ development of toxin-antitoxin 
or toxoid inoculations, a preventive method 
for blotting out this disease has been found. 
All children should be protected against 
diphtheria when they have reached the age 
of six months. Inoculation gives the great 
majority complete and lasting immunity 
against the disease. Whether a child lives in 
the city or in the country, a nearby doctor 
can give him the inoculation. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Come 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


Prevent Diphtheria: | 
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“The inoculation was perfectly simple. He didn’t mind 
ita bit. This young man will never have diphtheria!” 
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Not all of the diphtheria tragedies are due 
to lack of information or to “negligence ro) 
the part of parents. In some cases mother 
are under the impression that their children 
are in no danger of contracting this disease 
because of the devoted care given them 
They are reluctant to have their healthy 
children immunized. Parents should realiz 
that the utmost care may not protect thei 
boys and girls from this preventable diseas 
Successful inoculation in infancy will pre 
tect them. 


Nearly two-thirds of the fatal results frot 
diphtheria occur between the ages of six 
months and six years. Those who recover 
from an attack may even then be left with 
permanently damaged hearts. Inoculation i is 
a simple matter, soon over with, and leaves’ 
no scar. If you have children of your ov 
who have not been inoculated, protect f 
them at once. i 


Metropolitan will mail, free, its booklet 
“Diphtheria and Your Child.” Address ; 
Booklet Department 3-S-35. 


ONE MADISON AveE., NEW YORK, 
©1935 


